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Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, ~~ States ; 
ConNeEcTicuT, Ly 
JACK WARD « 1. VD INVALID BOYS.— 
# Dr. WILLIAM‘ON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. 
CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
<= HALL SCHOOL,.—A Family and 
») Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 7 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School 
i for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 
Connecticut, Stamford. : 
TSS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seclye 


as preparatory to Smith College. Until Sept. 1, Miss 
White may be addressed at Butler, Pa. 


second, by Towns. 


ILLINOIS, Mount Carroll, Carroll Co. 
M7; CARROLL SEMINAR 5 with ats 
Musical Conservatory, incorporated ‘185 »2 
LYE ads’ giving particulars, free. Write to p rin. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. ; 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of ee ring. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. . ; ; 

S T. TIMOTHY’S English, French, and 
= German Boarding and Day Se hool for Young La 
dies reopens September 17. 
C arter and Miss 8S. R. Carter. 

¥ MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. ¥ 

( *‘USHING ACADEMY,—A_ first-class 

College Preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. txpenses, $150 to $225a year. Ninth year be- 
gins Sept. 5. Send for a catalogue. JAS. E. Vos®, Prin. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 

LY, ITCHELL’S BOYS SCHOOL.—A 

strictly select Family School. 

Admits boys from eight to asteon. 

M. C. MITCHELL, A.! 


Principals : Miss Polly C 


M., 
_Prine ‘ipal. — 


~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. _ a) 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL ~D. 


_ Address the Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS Boston. 


NSTI7 UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 

in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. RorRERT H. RICHARDS, Sec. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. _ 

A TSS PUTNAM will open the eighteenth 
year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

co for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Poston. 

RIV. ATE SCHOOL for the popes ation of 
pupils for the Institute of Technoloxy, and for the 
thorough education of _— in general, will be opened 
September 26, at No. 18 yiston Place, Boston. The 
special features of the school, course of study, refe- 
rences, etc., will be found in a circular which may be 

obtained on application to 

ALBERT HatF, English High School, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
vA R. ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
3 fit for college, two or three boys of unexce eption 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E 
ABEOT, Ph. D.,131 ake Vv iew Ave. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. ; 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 
Women. Established in 1869. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 
Massacne SETTs, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REVYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 
ZT tory School for Boys. Terms, $45°. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Prine ipal.— 
MASSACHU SETTS, Lenox, Berkshire Co. 
ENOX ACADEM Y. — 1803-188}. — The 
number of boys that can be received into the 
Principal’s home is limited totwelve. It is necessary 
to apply early. Bes: references exchanged. Terms, 
$550. HARLAN H. BaLLarpD. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. — 
DAMS ACADEMY. 
Francis Adams, UL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
Preparatory anc Boarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the oo year has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 

September 19. For all information address 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


— Hon, Charles 


THURSDAY, JULY 12, 188 


> 
he 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
| R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOO] 
Boys.—Next (seventeenth) year 


y begins 
September 19. 


school 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
Are] NT HOLYOKE SEMINAR } 
Four vears’ course for women. Spec jal courses 
in French, German, and Gree Observatory, labora 


tories, and art-gallery. Library of 11 000 vols. Board 
and tuition, $175 a year. Address Miss BLANCHARD, Prin 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree 
THE THAYER ACADEMY. — Kirst 
term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, Septem 
ber 12. 


Entrance examinations June 27 
For terms, etc., address 


and September 11 





J. RB. SEWALI 


Head Master 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co 


*UMMER AND WINTER.—Bovs ane 
Young Men privately fitted for college. Condi 
tioned or rejected candidates coached, F. HOFFMANN 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester 
Military Aca dem y. Estab- 


. METCALF. A.M. 


Ff (GHEAND 
lished 1856 by present Supt., ¢ 
MICHIGAN, Detroit. 
BA GLISH AND CLA 
~ for Boys and Young Men 


summer inall preparatory studies 


SSICAL SCHOO: 
Instruction during the 
A cool and pleasant 


place to ag for the fall examinations. Address 
the Principal, Rev. A. B. Brown, A.M. (Ya 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEM) 
—A thorough Classical and Scientific School 


4 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthft 
Next term opens Sept 18. Expenses, #350 a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel RoGERs, Supt 


NEW HAMPSHIRF, Portsmouth 
Nf iss MORGAN S SCHO( for Yours 
Ladies will begin its tenth year Septen bet a) 
Circulars on application. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brurswick, 13 Livingston Ave 
THE MISSES ANABLE’S English ans 
French Boarding and Day School for Young I 
dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, ou the Pennsylvania Kailroa 
The school will open September 12 
NEw York, Albany 
7 . 
Ud wean i 


LBANY LAW SCi 
~ulars addre 


r gins Sept. 4, 1883. For cire 
Horace F, Surtn, LI 





New York, Aurora, ( 7 a Lake 
P ZTELLS COLLEGE for Young Laa 
Full Collegiate Course. Music and Art 
Session begins September 12, 18835 
Send for catalogue. 
FE. S. Frisser, D.D., 
NEw YORK, Ithaca 
‘ORNELL UNII ERS! f 
trance examinations begin at‘ A.M . 
Sept. 18. For the UNIVERSTTyY Rr USTER, with ful 
ments regarding requirements for admission 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, ‘free < ; i 
etc., and special information, apply to the President 
New York, Clinton, One | aa C Co 
A = LAND HALL.—Prepares for 
best colleges, etc. Terms, ¢: mM a year 
Rev. OLIVER OWEN, A.M., Rector 


President 








New York CITY, ewg > ercy P ark 
ISS HAINES and Mile. DE JANON, 
succeeded by Mme. pD’ ORE MIFULX VON TAURE and 
Silo. DE BRUYN Kors. Improved meth ne 


i Grammercy Park 


sent on application. Address No. lt 





New York Crrvy, 46 Fast Fifty etc 
A ISS MARY HARRI 
will reopen her Sch yol for 
Misses Oct. wm ¢ asses for Adults, Ne 
for Vassar, Wel.csler. Smith, and 
tions. Advanced Classes in Art 
and Mathematics. Unusual acdvar ; 
Languages i a. Boarding pupils limited t 
Address, till Se 15, Boonton, N 


thth Street 





New YORK, Sing Sing ; 

dx. HOLBROOA S Military S i +e 
opens Wednesday eve an 
Re 





New Y RK, Sing ry > : 
Hi FHLAND SEMINARY for Youn 
Lad see an Cu Iren wil reopen Sept. 12 
rs. Pentz and Miss Baz.ey, Princ}; 
New York, Suspension Bridge ; 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the AG we etc. Terme, 6350 per annum. 
Witrrep R. Mrwro, A.M., President. 





Nation 


PRICE 10 CENTS 





NEW YORK 

— ,? , wry ‘ 

d d d \ 
( Engineering t Inst 
tute T he la ‘ " Nex 
term begins Sept Ke contains a 
list of the gradu ates for the past t! 
Sitions: also course of stuc’y, re sok a 
et Address Davil Dir 





New York, Utica 


| RS. rose T'S SCHOOL fer Young 
ery The next school year begins W beosday 














Sept. . ISS Applications should be made early 
Onto, Cincinnatl, > Park Aven Walnut i 
AA ISS NOURSE'S | oF 
Lb Family S« rol will reopen Sept n 
with the Day Set f Mias S , Miue } 
ind also for the instruction 
at home Cire irs on applicat 
hi 4 
] d VAN Vs 
“ Lad Rea f wat : 
rough  s« ars! Ros nus art ‘ “ 
Cor int at nt n ‘ { e 
t i rsa as ANE M ' 
, 
\ | 
th vr. op ' 
«} } j 
t n sM EVAN l 
PENNSyIVaNta, " ts 
) VN } S 
t pai Church tn 1 1 el 
opens on Thurs tay, the ut A 
nis for as »w ect ss 
t lines. on Womllan Aver t ot 
elever 5 hat day r 
i ress Rev. Dr. ¢ s t ‘ (t ’ 
PENNSYLVANtA, I hia 1 rr 
] INS {VASA \ 
4 Boarding an Day 8S f \ . 
The thirty h year begins pt. SS 
PrNNsytvanta, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Atl 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell's Fren b and Fnglish ’ Day 
School for Young Ladies wil | reopen 
PrNNsYrVaNta, Philadelphia 
(JEON TZ SCHOOL FOR YOUN 
ies. Philadelphia stnut Street Seminary), will 
pen September vr 
ret rs apply to Principa 
Miss BONNEY Miss F. F. RENN} 
Miss DILLAY? Miss S b ASTMAN 
PENNSYLVASI®€, I udelphia, 18 Chestnut St 
-y™ x7 Ww7SS \ ] <7 ? \ \ 
Ashbr ige’s 1 rding and Day Sel | for \ ng 
Ladies and Ct ren wi reopen September 1SS 
‘ 
a, ¢ enw o Depot, Albemarle County 
VOOD.— A Military School fos 
‘ ng Men 1 ation. on east s Y 
t lately ike and Ohi tall 





ersity of Virginia 
I avIT F. Boyp, Principal, 


GER MANY Rann ver, 52 Grosse Rarlinge 


M: SS AlLKEN'S Boarding- School 
j ung Ladies. Address H. G, HILKEN Box 723 


Balti —.. 


rE DU CATION. AL. 





The a>! CALEND AR f the 
ENGLANT oe - 
CONSE R\ TORY OF MUSI¢ 
illy strated, 4 pages. SENT FREE to your 





self and musical friends. Send names and add 
E. TOURJE! , Franklin Square, Boston, 

¢ Laroes ind bhest-ay winted Music, Literary, and 

irft Sch . and THOM! for Young Ladies, in the world, 


> : 7 ) --r rm Dp : 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s, Rritish Authors, Teubner’s 
ireek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, an’? new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


The Virginias. 


INDUSTRIAL & SCIENTIFIC JOURNAL. 
Established 1880, 





A MINING, 


JED 
g@ Send 3-cent stamp for sample copy. 


& STILES HOTCHKISS, Pub’rs, Staunton, Va 
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CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 





THk WEEK 21 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWs 24 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
“A New and Living Democracy ". ‘ 26 
Ireland and the See of Kome 26 
A Strange Story 27 
Two New Types 28 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Te Pee Oe Fe FI ois vce ecccececvacves . 29 
A Sign of the Times in, England 30 
Last Years of Mme. dl’ fipinay. I 31 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
Prospects for Revenue Reform 3 
Education in the Colony of South Carolina } 
Phone tle Assimilation soo O 
Jarves’s Italian Rambles ; ; 3 
German Professors and their Pay 3 
A New View of the Medical Code 3 


NOTES éanee ot 
REVIEWS 
Stephen's History of the Criminal Law of Eng i 
lan ‘ 35 
Across Chrys . 37 
The English Novel and the Principle of its Deve lop 
ment 38 
Germany Seen without Spectac BBs oc0 seeceee --. 38 
Dr Appleton. nee ; — 
Art and the F ‘ormation of Taste .. 40 
Selections from the Poems of Ovid..............+. 40 
L’flectricité comme Force Motrice....... .. 40 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 





Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
. peetnenaws ale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. “Agate 





| Ne deviation. | 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line = 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; ith ——* 
choice of page, $27. _ 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
choice of position, $80. — 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in ordcr of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not'- — 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and all other speciai 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; 8750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
81,250, 25 per cent. Credita are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,800 
ooptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


+,* The London Agent for THE NATION is Mr. 
B. ¥. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 
COTTIER & CO., Hizh-class 


144 Fifth ‘Avenue, New 


ESSRS. 
Interior Decoration, 

York. Artists in Stained Glass. 
) OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Ties, ete. 

ete, T. B. STEWART & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 








Y. J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Domestic. 
E YES Fitted with Fa na Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear —— ete. 
H.W ALDSTEIN, Uptician, 41 Union re, New York. 
“atalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab lished 1840. 


VG ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
y Artistic Furniture- makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.'S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest c class. _ 144 144 Fifth A’ Ave., N. Y. 


Professional. 


HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney 

- Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 

f ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at-Law, 

Room 15, U nderw riters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 

OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 

Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 

N, ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 

4 : . Spanien Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
ve.,} 


W /; J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Wants. 


GENTLEMAN, a Congregational minis- 
ter, wishes to take three or four boys into his 
Will give his whole time. Nas had 


P 


family to educate. 
special experience as a tutor an’ educator, and can 
give the best references. Address W. L., Concord, Mass. 


LADY, graduate of one of the best high 
de schools near Boston, with twO years of experi- 
ence, particularly as teacher of Latin and French, de- 
sires an engagement for the coming year. 

Address P. O. Box 692, Newton, M ass. 


PRIVATE TUTOR, of long and suc- 
r cessful experience, would accept one more pupil 
to prepare for Harvard College. No charge made un- 
less the pupil passes the examination. 
Address Box 181, Boston. 


J] POSITION desired as Classical Instructor 
d by a Ph.D. of Harvard ('83). 
K., 16 Prospect Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


| TUTOR will give Classics, Modern 
‘ Languages, Drawing for board and iodging dur- 
wine TF ars’ experience. Open to fall en- 


ing vacation. 
Vest Twenty-first Street. 


gagement. W., 347 


{1DUATE (PhA.D.) and former Fellow of 


“RA 
G Johns Hopkins University wishes 
college. Specialties—Mathematics and Physics. Two 
years’ experience in college teaching. — Hopkins 
and other references. F. H. J., Nation office 


soy in a 


*EA-VOYAGE.—A Harvard graduate, an 

‘ experienced private tutor, would ‘tke a pupil to 

take upon a sea-voyage. Address F. J. RK., Box 198, Au- 
burndale, Mass. 

i i BRITISH CHAPLAIN of Karls- 

ruhe, Baden, Germany, receives pupils. Foreign 

advantages. 


professors. Home comforts. Unusual 


Address as above. 

[ ] 7ANTED—By two experienced private 

tutors (Harvard) two pupils to complete a small 

class to prepare for college during the coming summer 

at a quiet summer “es near ee. 
Wy 


E. r hrm Jr., { Cambridge, Mass. 


ADUATE, « xperienced principal, 
High 
Y. 


"ALEGR 
desires engagement for next school year. 
est testimonials. Address Box 5, Rocky Point, N. 


The 


lst, Provides well-qualified teachers for any position, 
without charge, to the parties seeking their services ; 


Union Teachers’ Agency, 


nd, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 


Application blank and circular sent for stamp. Ac- 
dress A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


A ISS HESSE, 376 W. wenty- first Sire, 
4 supplies ¢ ompetent teachers, tutors, governesses, 
readers, lecturers, singers, etc. 
Parents advised in choice of schools 
Refers by favor to the families of foe. Hamilton Fish, 
ex-Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 
Bers IWROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will suoety superingen 


dents, grade teachers, § -cialists with positions in Ce 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


and 


Semi-Annual 


39th 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE CoO. 





HARTFORD, Conn., July 1, 1883. 


Patd-up Cash Capital, . $600,000. 
ASSETS. 

ii ie uae Guaeneinn ws ... $730,490 30 

Casb on band and in bank _ 230/844 7 


2,296,542 78 
5U.726 88 
374,978 05 
841,530 78 


50,645 71 
268,00° 00 
645 69% 00 


Loar 8 on bond and mortgage, real estate. 

Interest on loans, accrued but not due 

Loans on collateral! security. . 

Deferred Life premiums . 

— due and unreported ‘on Life 
icies.... aoe 

United States Government bonds...... 

State, county, and municipal bonds. 


Railroad stocks and bonds........... 00 
Bank stocks.. ea 2 00 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds. . 00 

EL cnackararebdcducpacuntadciess 9234 28 





LIABILITIFS. 
Reserve, four per cent., Life Department. $4,299,351 20 
Reserve for reinsurance, Accident Dept... 633,274 30 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other liabilities... 


Total liabiiities 


icacevemmeacbniig 828,529 00 
as StebsiGhedenedeeneweese 85,261, 61,1p4 ¢ “50 








Surplus as regards policy holders... . $1,7 16,079 78 


STATISTICS TO JULY 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


1, 1883, 


Whole number of Life Policies in force... 13,885 
Amount Life Insurance in force..... ...... $23,825,452 00 
Paid Policy-Holders in Life Dep't...... 532,081 67 





ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Whole number Accident Policies written.. 
Whole number Accident Claims paid...... 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid...... 


903,052 
93,324 
$5,917,566 49 
$8,449,648 16 


Total Losses paid, both Departments.. 


AS. G. BATTERSON, 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 


New York Office, 173 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
day and Satur: a from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
Street, Hoboke 

RATES OF ‘PASSAGE TO oes, HAVRE, AND 


B 
First Cabin, 5008 Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, $30 ; 
repaid Steerage Certificates, $22. 
For freight or passage apply to 
OELRICHS & CU., AGENTS, 
2 Bowling Green. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 


Highest class work ; 





President. 


new features. Send 3-cent stamp 


for Iilustrated C atalogue. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., 


Saal 


Hartford, Conn. 





Send for 
Circular. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 





Se at 5, 
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The Nation. 
Binder for the 


July 12, 1883] 


Preston, Kean & Co., 
BANKERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








Nation 


ACCOUNTS OF ; Saas, Mevetanee, and others 
{ With Soreness and State 
ids. 

With Municipal and School 
SUPPLY INVESTORS ;{ , Bonds. 
; ‘ 7 m “| With Prime Railroad Bonds. 
With 6 per cent. Car Trust Cer 
| tificates. 
| Choice Commercial Paper. 


COLLECTIONS receive prompt attention. 
GOVERNMENT Land Scrip bought and sold. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE, | form. 
TRAVELLERS’ LEITERS OF CREDIT avail- | The Nation stamped on in gold. 
able in all parts of the world. 





(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 
Holds one 
Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 


volume. 


- Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 

RINCE & W ‘HITELY, _ . 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 

(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 


All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. | 

Private telegraph-wires to.Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and Richmond, Va. 


_—= BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, 


Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794 


New York. 
Catalogue for Private 


Library 


A Blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 


Issuk COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc 
For use in 


Indexed throughout, alphabetically. Bound 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. | 
pis P a in boards, with leather back and corners ; 
KZIDDER, PE ABODY & ce.. Price (net), $2 50 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 

EXCHANGE AND LETTFRS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents : 

BARING BROTHERS & Co., London; 


PERIER FRERES & CoO. Paris ; 
MENDELSSOHN & CO., Berlin. 


size, 8g x74. , post-paid 
Sent, on receipt of price, by Publisher of the 
Nation, 210 Broadway, New York. 
Accounts cannot be opened. Purchasers will please 
remit with order, 


Now REapDyY, AND MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 


CATALOGUE No. 11 


oF 


JOHN A. ALDEN. CLIFFORD C. WaTERs. 
AKOTA.—Trustworthy informa- 
tion given, and safe and lucrative investments 
made for non-residents in this most prosperous 


region. 
New York References: 


Morison. 
ALDEN & WATERS, Land Agents, 
Jamestown, Dakota. 
- In Various Branches of Literature, mostly 


¥ U RN ER ew Cd Fine Bindings 


i 7 y ; a - loa " » Bindi 
a 4 °9 


207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, FOR SALE RB} 
4 4 S J ; 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS, 
Orders executed at all the a exchanges. Correspondence HENRY MILLER, Bookseller and Importer, 
16 West Fourteenth Street, New York 


solici 


~Unmounted 1 hotograplts 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Horace White, George §. 
1 . 
t 7 IOK 4 


Interesting and Scares 


* 


A OR TG. AGE L Oz As V s negotiate " on Nei iu 
[ Orleans property. 8 per cent. guaranteed. Ad 
dre ss FERGUS KERNAN, Att’y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N. 0. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 


Embracing reproductions of famous original potas nes 
sculpture architecture, etc rice, cabinet si $ 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1883. 


The Week. 


THE most important feature in business and 
finance during the past week—or for that 
matter for the past several weeks—has been 
the continued decline in prices of the prin- 
cipal great agricultural staples, in view of the 
prospect of good crops. In grain and provi- 
sions the decline has been very marked. 
Cotton was already down to prices below 
the average of past years, and there are no 
indications of a recovery from these low 
prices. It is becoming apparent to bankers 
that credits based upon collateral of these 
commodities must be upon a lower range of 
prices than heretofore. This fact is coming 
home with great force to the banks, both East 
and West, which have advanced from $18,000, - 
000 to $20,000,000 on whiskey in bonded ware 
houses (35,000,000 gallons in Kentucky alone), 
and which if now forced to sale, as a lot was at 
the West a short time ago, will searcely bring 
the 25 to 30 cents per gallon advanced by the 
banks, to say nothing of the 90 cents per gal- 
lon of Government tax. The commercial 
agencies, in their semi-annual reports of fail- 
ures in the United States and Canada for the 
six months to July 1, show a large increase 
both in numbers and in the aggregate of lia- 
bilities as compared with the three preceding 
vears—the aggregate of liabilities for the six 
months of 1883 being $66,000,000, against 
$50,000,000 last year, $40,000,000 two years 
ago, and $41,000,000 three years ago. It is, 
however, believed that this increase of fail- 
ures, which has resulted mainly from the fall 
in prices of goods and commodities in the last 
two years, will not be continued, because 
most articles are now either down to the cost 
of production or below it ; and that merchants 
who are able to go on after this have little to 
apprehend from any further great decline in 
values. 





The last three weekly statements of the New 
York banks have shown an increase of nearly 
$7,000,000 of loans, probably in connection 
with the increased movement of imports of 
goods which had been awaiting the operation 
of the new tariff laws on July 1. The sup- 
ply of loanable funds has, however, continued 
abundant at the lowest rates usually made at 
this season of the year. Notwithstanding the 
abundance of money in the loan market, there 
is less disposition on the part of capital to in- 
vest in the securities of new enterprises, and 
the market for the new railroad bonds, of 
which there have been so many new issues in 
the last few months, is very dull. The same 
may be said of the stock market generally. 





The Fourth is no longer a day of rejoic- 
ing and exultation, but of reflection upon and 
criticism of the condition of the country. At 
Woodstock on Wednesday, for instance, where 
they attempted to have an ‘old-fashioned 
Fourth,” the ceremonial was really the only 


old-fashioned thing about the event. They 
had a brass band, which played patriotic airs, 
and we believe the Declaration of Indepen 
dence was read, and a great number of distin 
guished persons, includipg an ex-President 
were present; but when it came to the 
speeches and poem, we find them pervaded 
throughout by the spirit of patriotic 
Colonel Wait, in his ‘‘ words of welcome,” 
reminded the audience that a nation could not 
be happy without being virtuous; Mr. Hayes 
dwelt on the necessity of national aid to 
education; while Bishop Coxe delivered an 
address on *‘ National Perpetuity,” in which 
he showed that the country was not likely 
to go on permanently prospering unless ex 
travagance and luxury were checked, the ton 
of politics improved, and the moral law as 


reform 


laid down in the Bible generally recognized 
Senator Blair spoke for an hour and a balf on 
‘** National Evils and the Remedies Required to 
Exterminate Them,” John B. Gough made a 
temperance address, and Mr. Whittier sent a 
poem, in which he managed to allude to the 
Indian question, temperance, civil-service re 
form, and female suffrage. This is really 
the type of the Fourth of July as it exists 
To say that such celebrations as these show 
a decline in patriotism seems to us prepost: 
rous. bombast, in 
turgid rhetoric, in noisy and offensive self 
laudation ; but nothing could show 
than the modern Fourth of July what a very 
seriously patriotic people we are. Nothing 
but a strong love of country would induce 
several hundred thousand people, on one of the 
hottest days in the year, to listen to reforma 


They show a decline in 


better 


tory addresses and poems, and critical lectures 
on the state of the country For tireworks 
and triumphal rhetoric and p:eans over their 
glorious destiny crowds can be got together 
anywhere, but a sober reformatory holiday is 
a very different piece of business. 

One of the most curious illustrations of the 
embarrassment of the protectionists in finding 
plausible pretexts for the keeping up of high 
tariff duties is the scheme urged by Mr. Whar 
ton Barker, of Philadelphia, to distribute the 
surplus revenues of the National Government 
among the several States. He thinks that in this 
way State and municipal debts might be paid 
off, public schools might be maintained, and 
public improvements might be made. The mer 
statement of the proposition that the Govern 
ment isto raise by taxation more money than 
it needs for its ordinary purposes, and to keep 
on raising this surplus systematically for the 
those 


from whom it was taken by way of taxation, 


purpose of distributing it again among 
is sufficient to show its eccentricity. to say the 
least. If it could be so distributed as to go hack 
to the identical persons from whom it bad been 
taken, it would be simply absurd rj 
were taken by taxation from some 
be distributed 
communism, 


ong others, it would bx 





hose who are anxious that the Government 


ef } ey) ; , 
shall further embarrass itself in regard to the 


silver question by receiving as legal-tender 
coins the trade dollars, which hay theena 
legal tender for seven years, should study the 


Treasury statements for the last few vears 


The Treasury balances were larger on. the 
Ist of July than en tl of Jun wi 
the former date th vd bull es 
outstanding eertil ites amiounted f #1 hh 
713,215, and the silver dollars bul 


also less certificates, amounted to $43 820 062 


This is an increase of $2,905,112 and 

259 respectively. But though tl month's 
showing is more favoral a ‘ 
amount, than was last month's, the relative 
advance in the accumulation of silver is mait 
tained The standard doll snd t 

them accumulated at the rsa fy 

Gold coin and bullion accumulated at the 

of only about 2 per cen The United States 
are already sufliciently ided with silver 
Without adding the trade dollars tot! i 
The public eve will be attracted by the an 
nouncement that the is } b 
debt in June was 817,500 000. 4 ¢ fis 
vear $187,229,050 , but the payment of the 
debt is by no means the only I ! 
most important one, suggested bv the Treasury 


Mr Theodor Van Wrek has verv neatly 


unmasked the Cobden Club in 1) ] 

ind shown how has be the 
minds of the Western fa rw s 

I OUS t Ture Hi i SS 
he was informed by a depraved free-trade 
who, like so manv of s iss, Was a Demox 
ails tl it the ¢ balk oz never sent 1OCcU 
ments to this ¢ trv Determin edt weerta 
the tr ith he wrot the ¢ Mich | ub askit g 


Western Farmer of America’; the least mis 
chievous probably is the ‘Cobden Club Com 
mittee Reports and Lists of Members.” Mr. T 
B. Potter, the Secretary of the Club, also wrote 
Mr. Van Wve k a letter, saving that he could 
‘Cassell & Co.'s, 596 
that the Club had 
sent about $1,000 worth of this vile stuff to 
the United 
excuse this, that he circulated half-a-million 


get more by ing to 


Broadway, and deciaring 


States He mentioned, as if to 


pamphlets in England during our war to 
show to Englishmen that the North was in 
But Mr. Van Wyck was too shrewd 
a man to be blinded by 
artifice. We trust that the defenders of the 
Club will make no further attempt to palliat 


the mght. 
so transparent an 


their abominable activity. 

The Cobden Club has done another very 
base thing, in offering a prize for an economi 
cal essay. A number of alumni of Williams 
College 
against the ‘“‘acceptance” of the prize by that 
The alumni, in their letter on the sub 


have, however, promptly protested 
college. 
ject, which is certainly a curious production for 
educated men to put their names to, admit that 
the College is committed to free trade, or, in 
other words, teaches—as almostevery college in 





Pa 


the country does—that the protective system is a 
delusion. This, these alumni say, is all wrong, 
because the College ought to teach ‘‘ truth,” 


and there is no such thing as ‘‘ absolute 
truth” in political economy, the whole dis- 
pute about free trade being only a ‘‘ politi- 
cal question.” 
the College refuse accept from 
foreign government, or political or commercial 
organization,” any prize ‘‘ for proficiency in 
But this is only a half- 


to 


this department.” 
way measure. 
ought to give up teaching political economy 
altogether, and confine themselves to those 
branches in which “absolute truth” can be 
got at. This would, we presume, confine the 
curriculum to metaphysics. 





Recently large quantities of whiskey have 
been preparing for a pleasure trip to Bermuda— 
not, as wine sometimes takes an ocean voyage, 
for the improvement of its quality, but to help 
the dealers to carry a larger stock than is 
needed for the trade. The production of 
whiskey has for some time exceeded the con- 
sumption, vast as the latter has been. Un- 
der the Federal law, the article has been 
allowed to lie in bond for three years with- 
out payment of the tax. The last Congress 
was asked to extend the time to five years, 
on the ground that to pay the tax before there 
was a market for the spirits would ruin the 
dealers. Congress refusing to grant the exten- 
sion, the holders of whiskey hit upon the plan 
of exporting it to Bermuda and reimporting 
it to this country, so as to get more time in 
bond and thus postpone the payment of the 
tax. The customs duty on this article is 
about $2 a gallon, but it is provided by law 
that when a domestic article which has been 
exported, is reimported, ‘‘ there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid thereon a duty equal 
to the tax imposed by the internal reve- 
nue upon such articles,” which in the case 
of whiskey is ninety cents a gallon. When 
articles in bonded warehouses are withdrawn 
for export the lien of the internal revenue is 
discharged. The dealers’ plan would work in 
this way. Whiskey would be formally with- 
drawn and the tax cancelled. It would be 
sent to Bermuda and after a reasonable time 


If they are right, the colleges | 
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| migrants,” and finds nothing to complain of in 


They therefore request that | 
“any | 
| pelled 


| 
| 





be brought back, subject to a duty of ninety | 


cents. 
law, may lie in bond for three years, so that 
by this neat contrivance the dealers would 
get an even longer extension than they inef- 
fectually sought to secure from Congress. 
The Attorney-General, however, has given 
the Secretary of the Treasury an opinion to 
the effect that such withdrawal and exporta- 
tion are not within the meaning of the law. 
The plan will therefore fail, because while 


But imported articles, according to | 


the dealers could afford to pay freight both | 
' capital looking for investments are very few in 


ways on condition of paying a duty of ninety 
cents three years after reimportation, they 
could scarcely afford to pay the freight and 
incur a duty of two dollars. 





Mr. Worthington, the Collector in Boston, 
has made an examination of the ‘‘ assisted” 
Irish emigrants arriving in that port, owing 
to a note of alarm sounded by the Board of 
Health in that city, and reports that they 
are ‘‘ fully up to the average standard of im- 


them. The truth is that the whole clamor 
about these assisted emigrants reflects but 


little credit on the Americans who have taken | 


part in it. 


It was got up by the Irish agitators | 


in this city as an enterprise in which they | 


would be likely to gain some of the American 
sympathy which they have forfeited or re- 


policy of assassination. 
Americans would be pretty sure to join them 
in an uproar about paupers which would 


| help to embarrass the British Government, 


even at the cost of compelling hundreds of 
their unfortunate countrymen to recross the 
Atlantic when on the very threshold of a new 
life. But there never has been any good foun- 
dation for it. The agitators doubtless well 
know that probably three-fifths of the 2,000,000 
of Irish now im the United States came out as 
‘assisted emigrants’’; that is, their passage 
was paid wholly or in part by landlords anx- 
ious to get rid of them, or by remittances from 
friends in this country. The proportion of 
them who have come with the help of 
relatives who had preceded them is proba- 
bly very large indeed, although no sta- 
tistics on the subject are attainable. If no 
Irish emigrants had come over except those 
who could pay their way out of their own 
pockets, there would probably not be half as 
many in the country as there are. Nor does 
the fact that his passage money comes wholly 
or in part from the Government instead of 
from his own friends in any degree lower an 
assisted emigrant’s value to this country, or 
increase the probability of his becoming a bur- 
den to the taxpayers. It simply shows that 
the times have been worse in Ireland than 
usual—so bad as to compel the Government to 
come to the aid of the local authorities 1n re- 
lieving distress. That his passage has been 
paid by the British Treasury raises no pre- 
sumption whatever against an Irish laborer’s 
capacity to support himself. It simply indi- 
cates that he could not at home have found 
the means of earning his passage even had he 
desired it. 





Some features in the ‘‘assisted emigrant” 
discussion have bordered on the amusing. 
To read certain articles upon the subject, 
one might suppose that the United States was 
a country strictly reserved for small capital- 
ists, and that only people of means, hold- 
ing a letter of credit on a responsible banker, 
were allowed to land at Castle Garden. The 
truth is, however, that the reason why the vast 
majority of emigrants come here, and have 


| always come, is that they are very poor, and, 


in a majority of cases, have just been able to 
scrape enough money together to pay their 
passage. The emigrants who come here with 


number. The mass have nothing to dispose of 


but their labor. What heightens the ludicrous- | 


ness of the recent denunciations of the Irish 


by their brutal indulgence for the | 
They thought that | 





rates, or has lived in the poor-house. But it 
would be monstrous to convert this into abso- 
lute and ineffaceable disqualification for emi- 
gration to the United States. There are pau- 
pers and paupers in all countries. The pau- 
per we do not want and ought to send back is 
the man who will not work, and who habitu- 
ally quarters himself on the rates to avoid 
work. A pauper who has become a pauper 
owing to the wretched condition of his 
country—that is, owing to the absence of 
all demand for his labor—is not ipso facto 
an undesirable addition to the population 
of a country in which the demand for 
labor is unlimited. And this is really the 
condition of the great bulk of the able-bodied 
poor in Ireland. No employer of labor has 
ever, we believe, in any part of Ireland found 
any difficulty in getting laborers. 

The long and active life of one of the most 
eminent Roman Catholic prelates in this coun- 
try ended last week. Archbishop Purcell was 
eighty-three years old. He had been a priest 
fifty-seven years, a bishop fifty years, and an 
archbishop twenty years. His official adminis- 
tration covered important and exciting periods 
in the history of the country and of bis Church. 
He managed his diocese not only with tact and 
in a@ moderate and patriotic spirit, but in 
such a way as to secure from his followers 
the absolute confidence which enabled him to 
accomplish one of the most extraordinary 
financial feats on record. It might be said 
that Archbishop Purcell knew nothing more 
about finances than a child, were not the mere 
suggestion of the comparison perhaps unjust 
to the child. This ignorance did not prevent 
his acquiring and keeping for forty years an 
unquestioned credit which the best-managed 
savings bank or trust company might envy. 
People who, after the collapse of 1837, re- 
fused to trust any moneyed institution did not 
hesitate to trust the Archbishop. The most as- 
tonishing methods of doing business did not 
impair their confidence. His ‘‘ books” were 
kept chiefly in his head—or in the head of his 
brother, Edward Purcell. It is said, for ex- 
ample, that ‘‘he would cover a scrap of paper 
back and front with memoranda of deposits, 
interest at 6 per cent., and withdrawals,” 
and ‘‘sometimes entered a deposit on such a 
scrap, and absent-mindedly handed back the 
money.” The money received on deposit, 
at promised compound interest, instead of 
being invested even at simple interest was 
used in building a $800,000 -cathedral and 
other churches, in the simple faith that ‘the 
diocese in the end would redeem its obliga- 
tions.” Of course the diocese has not done 
this, and there is slight probability that it 
ever will do it. When the long-deferred ex- 
plosion came in 1878 it appeared, so far as 
could be made out, that the Archbishop had 
received deposits to the amount of $1,000,000, 
and owed in principal and interest $4,000,- 


| 000, for which there was nothing to show. 


emigrant’s poverty is that we have for one hun- | 


dred years been announcing to the world that 
this was the place for ‘“ the pauper labor of 
Europe” to come, and that the only condi- 


tions of welcome and success were good health 


and willingness to work. Of course, it is against 


"a man that he has been relieved from the poor 


The fact that throughout this matter his in- 
tegrity has not once been questioned furnishes 


| a very remarkuble illustration of the value of 


character; but the history of the affair ought 
to do a good deal more than this. It should 
be an effectual warning against carrying on 
banking or other business on a spiritual capi- 
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tal. If it shall serve this purpose thoroughly, 
the paivful experience which clouded the later 
years of Archbishop Purcell may really be 
more valuable than all the rest of his useful 
life. 


The agreement arrived at between the War 
and Interior Departments with regard to the 
disposition to be made of General Crook’s 
Apache captives is a very sensible and proper 
solution of the question. General Crook ad 
vised that the captives, instead of being treat 
ed like criminals, be put upon the San Carlos 
reservation like peaceable Indians, expecting 
that this tredtment would speedily induce 
those still at large and in a semi-hostile condi- 
tion to surrender, and thus put an end to the 
whole difficulty. The reservation Indians were 
opposed to this scheme, because they feared 
that the presence of the marauders among them 
might disturb and compromise them, and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in accord with 
the officers of the Indian Bureau, would 
have preferred to locate the captives some- 
where else, where their unruly spirit would 
not contaminate the peaceable Indians. At 
any rate, he was reluctant to take upon him- 
self the responsibility for the execution of 
General Crook’s policy. This is quite intelli 
gible. It naturally suggested itself that the 
originator or authoritative advocate of the 
policy to be pursued should also bear the re 
sponsibility for the execution of it, and that in 
case of the adoption of General Crook’s scheme, 
he should exercise the police power on ihe 
reservation aud make himself responsible for 
the orderly conduct of his captives, while the 
officers of the Indian Bureau retained the civil 
administration of the establishment. There is 
no reason why this exceptional arrangement 
should not work well if the Indian agent is as 
sensible and discreet a man as the General is 
known to be. 


The Ottman compromise, according to a 
Washington despatch, is being carried out by 
the Attorney-General, and the $12,700 which 
was attached at Alexandria will shortly be 
distributed among ‘‘counsel,” one of these 
being still alleged to be Mr. Ricbard Crow- 
ley. The compromise was effected in June 
of last year, when Mr. Crowley was acting as 
counsel for the Government; and if he is to 
be paid by anybody 1t would naturally be by 
the Government which he so ably served. 
But then how can the Government pay him 
with Ottman’s money, after giving it up to 
Ottman? Altogether, itis a mysterious affair, 
and calculated to arouse suspicion and dis 
trust among Democrats and other evil-minded 
They will, however, probably in- 
vestigate it, and then the facts in Mr. Crow- 
ley’s case willcome to light. 


persons. 





We are pleased to see from an interview 
reported on Tuesday with Mr. John F. Smyth 
that he considers the prospects of the Repub- 
lican party in this State better than they were 
a& year ago, although he acknowledges that 
this is not saying very much. He ascribes 
this to the subsidence of ‘‘discord” in some 
regions once ravaged by that great plague of 
our politics, We are ivclined to think, bow- 
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| ever, that in the last analysis it will be 


} 


found that any improvement 
shown 


Which has 
itself is due to an agency which 
Mr. Smyth mentions, 
evidently without suspecting its potency—th 
fact that he 

year been absorbed in business and has let 
If this be true, it will go far 
to account for any inercase in ‘harmony 

which Mr. Smyth has perceived. In fact 
there is probably nothing which would help 


but only lightly ar 
has duripg the past 


himself 


politics alone. 


the party so much as the burial in their 
private affairs of 
Smyth’s 


about a dozen of Mr 
associates and co-workers. This 
seems at first a startling assertion, but it i 
Ordinarily, it is a bad thing for a « 
munity when its leading statesmen drop pub 
lic affairs and devote themselves to makit 


true. 


money. The philosophers all consider it ot 


of the worst signs of politics. But the pul 
joy in this State when it is known that 
prominent statesman is exclusively devoted 
any honest private calling, shows how 
the philosophers know. 


When Mr. Polk, the State) Treasurer of 
Tennessee, who had appropriated to himself 
alarge sum of public money to prevent its 
being misspent as interest on the State debt, was 


| captured and put in confinement previous to his 


trial, some Tennessee papers rather proudly 
compared this achievement with the failure of 


the Pennsylvama authorities to catch Major 
Phipps, the thieving Superintendent of the Phi 


| ladelphia Almshouse, Major Phipps has in th 


meantime not only been caught, but he has 
been tried and sentenced to tive years in U 
penitentiary. There he is now, while we are 
still from time to time informed by telegraph 
of the slow progress of the Polk case and an 
occasional effort to ‘settle ” the miatter \s 
the Tennessee press has invited the com) 
son, it will be reminded by it that « 

your thief is not the only thing required 


‘ 
The way the ministers at the South are 
taking to the revolveris startling. Some weeks 
ago two young clergymen, brothers, in Louisi 
ana murdered an older clergyman, and dis 
puted between themselves afterward 
fired the fatal shot, each claiming th 
of it. A day or two ago, in Arkansas, the Rey 
Mr. Singleton, a Baptist minister ** possessit 
talents of a high order,” had a disput V 
some trifling matter” with ‘‘am 
quiet, and inoffensive” Mr 
opened fire on Mr. Moore, and kept it up till h 





bad sent three bullets into him. The excuse 





made for the reverend gentleman is that he bas 
‘*thetemper of a demon,” which is ¢ i 
serious defect in a minister, especially when 


he carries a revolver. After this, we sh 
think his congregation w } 
out, no matter how good a preacher lhe 
may be. 

Physicians and patients will read with inte 
rest the letter of Doctor Seymour on the 
medical-code dispute, 
With regard to the W 
comments on which he refers, he seems to lt 


laboring under a misapprehension. The 
lar physician was sud to have deserted the 


patient, not because the family physician 
Was not a s 1, but because he was a 
har Lon rsevi ir takes precisely 
the v f the m er that we expres | 
that 1 life i I ‘ | il iwi h au 
votion t niuciple: that lov v to the ¢ 
I i t i i while h s 
this th t doctrine, which we 
( I Ww Twe uy} i ‘ 
] pers { WW i tor h ny 
ly t s W i ‘ \ cul 1 
) ts whom ‘ \ help 
him tight the battle with the 1 paths 
other d foes. This | . t 
st e Ma s d vt I { 
peutient ik yr a i! i ‘ t 
* weakl i 1 Ww »>W SN 
n hh S| ! sas strik \ 
nyt] he 4 vy i I 
Ther of ‘ ‘ { il ‘ 
| . t te iw s SISt show 
tha xample of States wa 
as 1 by ~ s iv { wa } 
Da i isl 1 \ " 
t he had ike Y 
What is evid \ 
cus \ dl \ S 
\ I I ved from An 
( s ‘ s s ( sh \ 
that it was ) } 
| | \ \ s l W 
1ithic 7 of \ t | 
( ! \ \ } 
\ S 
il Am i 
ns W l ia 
Vos i . T f ‘ 
stand rd B \W ] i crs a 
S 4 I \ ins I I tall 
i f Amer wi I But if 
Ww t cross | is the I hicf Jus 
Wise i is il ir 
! s.7 th l Iw 1 that among 
sclVES We ¢ Cis r** imstat itions with 
¢ i i \ i\ 1d \ is debate 
ex s l States | t! I] s 
f | ‘ i rs ally ( reduc ed by 
. e who stands the ¢ rv. W lid 
1 WorTid ¢ a 
it will pr v be revealed some day what 


is Which impels Sir Stafford Northcote and 


the majority of the House of Commons to 
keep up their warfare on Bradlaugh. The 
lv effect of it that is plain and certain is, 


that it will insure his reélection by his North 


ipton coustituents to the next Parliament, 
ind in that Parliament it will be impossible to 
his taking his seat, for he is ready 

to take the oath The only open excuse for 


nreventing his taking his seatin this Parliament 
s, that he once refused to take it on grounds 
which would make his taking it now a blas 
iemous MO Of this refusal, however 
the next Parliament will know nothing, and 
cannot constitutionally know anything. To 


ke ry. 


each Parliament each member comes without 
blemish, unless he is disqualified by statute 
So that the Tories at best only get rid of the 
infidel for a year or so, while their persecution 


vf him makes him a martyr, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





{[Tugspay, July 3, to Turspay, July 10, 1883, in 
clusive.) 
DOMESTIC. 
Tue Fourth of July was observed this year 
in a quiet manner throughout the country. 
One of the incidents of the day in this city 
was the return to the One Hundred and Sixty- 


throughout the week in Washington. 


fourth New York Regiment of a flag which | 


was sent to them during the war by the city 
of New York, but which was captured on 
the way by the Confederates. It was re- 
turned by the cadets of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute. 
the Governor's room at the City Hall. There 
were speeches by Mayor Edson and others. 
President Arthur received the cadets at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel earlier in the day. The 
celebration at Mr. Henry C. Bowen’s place at 
Woodstock, Conn., consisted of addresses by 
ex-President Hayes, Senator Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, Bishop Coxe, Senator Blair 
of New Hampshire, and John B. Gough, and 
the reading of a poem by John G. Whittier. 
Hanlan won firsi prize in a regatta at Lowell, 
Mass., on the Fourth. The Cornell crew 
won the inter-collegiate four-oared race at 
Lake George on the same day. The Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was second, Princeton 
third, and Wesleyan fourth. 

General Crook arrived in Washington last 
week for consultation with the President and 
members of his Cabinet as to what should be 
done with the captive Apacbes. General Crook 
had a conference with the Secretaries of War 
and the Interior on Saturday morning, at 
which the question was discussed. An agree- 
ment was arrived at by the two Secreta- 
ries, of which the following is the substance: 
“The Apache Injlians recently captured by 
General Teoek, and all such as may be here- 
after captured or may surrender themselves to 
him, shall be kept under the control of the 
War Department at such points on the San 
Carlos Reservation as may be determined by 
the War Department (but not at the agency 
without the consent of the Indian Agent), to 
be fed and cared for by the War Department 
until further orders. For the greater security 
of the people of Arizona and to insure peace, 
the War Department shall be talented with 
the entire police control of all the Indians on 
the San Carlos Reservation.” This is the 
policy advocated by General Crook. 

Secretary Chandler, of the Navy, has or- 
dered that hereafter the officers of ships 
which are on a cruise, particularly the com- 
manding ofticers, must leave their families at 
their ‘“‘ usual place of abode,” and not select 
residences for them convenient to any foreign 
station where the ships may be. This is a re- 
vival of the severe discipline of former days. 

Mr. John Roach has been awarded the con- 
tract for building the four new steel cruisers 
for the United States Government. His bids 
were the lowest offered. 

Attorney-General Brewster has given an 
opinion to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the exportation of bonded whiskey to Bermu- 
da, with a view to its reimportation for the 


| quarantine. 


Testi- 
mony was introduced to show that he had ex- 
hibited favoritism in awarding contracts. 


Crop reports from a wide area of the West 
and Northwest are very encouraging. Their 
tenor is that the grain crop, wheat excepted, 
will be equal to last year’s yield. 

One death from yellow fever was reported 
on Saturday from Galveston, Texas. It oc- 
curred on board a bark from Vera Cruz, in 


| cola on shipboard. 


The ceremonies took place in | 





purpose of evading or delaying the payment | 


of the tax, is not an exportation within the 
meaning of the law. The Attorney-General 
holds that the tax due upon the spirits at the 
time of exportation is collectible on their re- 
turn to this country. 


Postmaster-General Gresham decides that | 


the order first issued by Postmaster-General | 
Key excluding the Louisiana Lottery from the | 


mails must be executed. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. 


Evans, says that Mr. Horton will not be | 


allowed to assume the duties of the office to 
which he was recently appointed until all the 
charges against bim have been cleared up. A 
report has been received from Boston which 
has not been made public, but which is said 
to be adverse to Mr. Horton. 

The investigation of the affairs of Super- 
vising Architect Hill’s office has continued 


A syndicate is said to have been formed 
which will ask Congress at the next session to 
refund to the States the $20,000,000 of direct 
tax which was assessed under the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1861. 

There has been no material change in the 
Senatorial contest in the New Hampshire 
Legislature during the week, except that on 
Tuesday Mr. Rollins made a net gain of four 
votes. 

The Mississippi Independents held a con- 
vention at Jackson on Wednesday. Gen. 
James R. Chalmers was one of the ruling 
spirits. A platform was adopted favoring a 
free ballot and a fair count, and a law to pre- 
vent fraudulent election certificates, and en- 
dorsing President Arthur’s Southern policy. 


About 250 delegates responded to the call 
for a national conference of Anti-Monopo- 
lists, which held a stormy session in Chi 
cago on Wednesday. Dennis Kearney was 
excluded as a delegate. He declared ina 
speech that cheap freight did not benefit 
the laboring classes, and that the roads 
represented labor. A platform was reported 
on Thursday which advocates a postal tele- 
zraph system; abolition of the national bank- 
ing system; establishment of a graduated in- 
come tax and of postal savings barks; amend- 
ment of the patent laws tosecure more perfect 
protection of inventors; continuing the power 
of Congress to assess taxes for the necessary 
expenses of the Government only, and de- 
nouncing gambling in the necessaries of life. 

Ata meeting of the Niagara Falls Reserva- 
tion Commissioners in this city on Friday ¢ 
resolution was adopted to pay the expenses of 
the map of the proposed park out of the Com- 
mission’s fund in case the Attorney-General 
decided it should be so paid. The State 
Engineer had been asked to prepare sucha 
map, but said that he did not have the neces- 
sary funds for the work. 

The trustees of the East River Bridge, at 
their meeting on Monday, ordered the erection 
of stand-pipes at each tower as a protection in 
vase of fire. In case of an alarm the engines 
of the Brooklyn and New York Fire Depart- 
ments will be run on tothe bridge and will con- 
nect their hose with these stand-pipes. Chief- 
Engineer W. A. Roebling sent to the Board a 
letter, in the handwriting of his wife, tender- 
ing his resignation, to take effect at the end of 
the present mouth. The letter said that as 
the bridge was completed the trustees would 
no longer have need of his services. Colonel 
Roebling’s resignation was accepted, and Su- 
perintendent Martin was appointed Chief En- 
gineer in his stead. 

Fourteen graduates of Williams College, 


Williamstown, Mass., have sent a protest to | 
the trustees of the College against the way in | 


which free trade is taught by Professor Perry. 


They especially object to having the Cobden | 


Club prize awarded at the College. The trus- 
tees have appointed a committee of four to 
consider the advisability of having a course of 
protection lectures. 


There are other cases at Pensa- | 


| well armed. 
| of Vermont, ordered out 160 militia. 
| arrived at Ely early on Saturday morning, 








for many months, but has continued work 
since April without paying its miners, whose 
wages amount to $20,000. Finally, the 
miners were promised their pay on June 30, 
but the promise was not kept. The miners, 
stopping work, took possession of all the 
company’s property and seized the cor- 
poration store. They were in great straits, 
some families being on the verge of starva 
tion. On Thursday night ex-Governor Farn- 
ham, the attorney for the company, offered 
to pay the men 5 per cent. of their wages, but 
the offer was rejected. They took possession 
of Vershire and West Fairlee, threatening to 
burn the villages unless paid. They were 
On Friday Governor Barstow, 
They 


and quietly took possession of the town, cap- 
turing eleven of the ringleaders of the riot. 
This put an end to the danger, and must of 
the troops returned to their homes on Satur- 
day evening. The mining company proposes 
to pay $2,500 of their indebtedness to the 
men at once, $2,000 in one week, and the ba- 
lance, $15,500, as soon as the ore now in 
process of refinement can be put through and 
shipped. There being, in the opinion of the 
State’s attorney, no case against the eleven 
prisoners, they were released on Monday. 


The first through train on the New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad for Albany 
and Saratoga was run on Monday. 


The stockholders of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey met at the company’s office in 
Jersey City on Friday afternoon, and ratified 
the lease of the road to the Philadelphia and 
Reading Company. Nearly 155,000 of the 
185,000 shares were voted, of which 150,828 
shares were in favor of the ratification, and 
4,124 against. 

Elam, the Virginia duellist, is considered 
out of danger. 

Mile. Marie Litta, the American prima 
donna, died at her home in Bloomington, I1., 
on Saturday. Her illness was caused by over- 
work during her concert season last winter. 

Archbishop Purcell, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, died at St. Martins, O., on Wednes- 
day night, aged 83. He was made Archbishop 
in 1850. His latter years were made misera- 
ble by the memorable financial disaster that 
overtook him. He received deposits from 
Catholics without carefully recording them 
and judiciously investing them. The funds 
were drawn upon at will by the Archbishop 
for building the cathedral in Cincinnati, and 
for church edifices wherever they were asked 
for. In the fall of 1878 the crash came, and 
depositors tried to get their money. The 
Archbishop was quickly overwhelmed. He 
sent his resignation to Rome, but, as it was not 
accepted, he held his high office until his 
death. The deficiency amounted to fully 
$4,000,000. 


FOREIGN. 


The Sanitary Council of Egypt has ordered 
the population of Damietta to be removed 
from their dwellings and scattered in tents. 
The part of the town infected with cholera 
has been partly disinfected and partly burned. 
The death rate continues high in Damietta 
and Mansurah. It is asserted that the Egyp- 
tian medical service is in a state of chaos. 
The lazaretto at Beirut is crowded with 
fugitives from Egypt. Cholera is raging in 
Swatow, China. On Monday it was announced 


| that provisions had given out at Damietta, and 
| the people were starving. 


McGeoch, Everingham & Co., the Chicago | 


produce firm which recently failed, have sub- 
mitted a proposition to their creditors to pay 
50 per cent. in cash, if all the creditors will 
sign the agreement. 
accepted. 

The Vermont Copper Mining Company, at 
Ely, Vt., of which Smith Ely, of New York, 


The terms have been | 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday 
night, Henry Chaplin (Conservative) moved 
that, in view of the prevalence of the foot and 
mouth disease, the importation of live cattle 
should not in future be permitted from coun- 
tries whose preventive laws, or the sanitary 


| condition of whose cattle, did not afford rea- 


is President, bas been in financial difficulties | 


sonable security against the extension of the 
disease. Great Britain could not long rely 


upon America for meat, as the rapid increase 
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of the latter's population was causing the ex- 
portable surplus to become less daily. The 
motion was carried by a vote of 200 against 
192, the members of the Government voting 
with the minority. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday 
night Mr. Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, in answer to a question as to whether, in 
view of the recent action of the Emigration 
Commissioners at New York, the deportaticn 
of paupers from Ireland to the United States 
would be stopped, said that orders would be 
given to suspend grants of money in cases 
where it was supposed that former inmates of 
workhouses were among those desiring to emi- 
grate. Mr. Trevelyan also said that he be- 
lieved very few of the state-aided emigrants 
were paupers, but that he was still inquiring 
into the subject. He thought it was not be- 
cause of a few pounds more or less that immi 
grants were returned. In the course of a 
debate on the Relief of Distress in Ire 
land Bill, Mr. Trevelyan said that accounts 
of the state of the country were hope 
ful, and that there was no reason to expect 
exceptional distress. On Friday Mr. Trevel- 
yan, in reply to further questions, said he 
had been informed that of a thousand emi- 

ants who had gone to America, only two 
amilies had been inmates of the workhouse 
at Belmullet, from which section they came, 
and they had received money on landing and 
were doing well. Ata meeting of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy in Dublin on Friday, motions 
were adopted condemning state-aided emigra- 
tion, and pointing out that there are large 
tracts of land in Ireland which, if cultivated, 
would maintain the surplus population. 


The House of Commons on Friday night, 
by a vote of 130 to 114, rejected a motion 
made by Mr. Hugh Mason (Advanced Liberal) 
in favor of female suffrage. Of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone, the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, Sir Henry James, My. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. 
Holms, and Mr. Duff voted against Mr. 
Mason’s motion. Mr. Bright also voted 
against it. The privilege contemplated by 
the motion was to be limited to women who 
by virtue of the property qualification already 
possess the municipal franchise. 

On the motion of Sir Stafford Northcote on 
Monday, in the British House of Commons, 
Mr. Bradlaugh was excluded from the pre- 
cincts of the House until he engaged not to 
disturb its proceedings. The vote was 232 to 
65. Mr. Gladstone and several other mem- 
bers of the Ministry withdrew before the vot 
ing took place. 

The Joint Committee of the House of Lords 
and House of Commons, which bas had the 
English Channel tunnel scheme under con- 
sideration, has rejected it by a vote of 6 nays 
to 4 yeas. 

The report of the Committee of the House 
of Lords, which has bad the Irish Land Act 
under consideration, was submitted to the 
House on Tuesday. The Committee say they 
find that the emigration clauses of the act 
have failed; that the modes of valuation of 
land are not to be relied on; that the relations 
between landlords and tenants have not im- 
proved, and that the tenants have become de- 
moralized, and maintain the hope that a fresh 
agitation will bring about the passage of a 
new act. 

At the Sligo (Ireland) Assizes on Saturday 
Rogerson, Tanzy, Kelly, and Haughton, im- 
plicated in the murder conspiracy, were found 
guilty. Two informers testified that the pri- 
soners and a number of other persons, who 
were obeying the orders of a secret society, 
attempted in March, 1882, to blow up the 
Weston House at Galway with dynamite. On 
Monday Tanzy was sentenced to fourteen 
years’ penal servitude, Rogerson to twelve 
years, Haughton to eight years, and Kelly 
to two years. 

The report that James Carey, the informer, 
has left Dublin is confirmed. The Govern- 
ment refused to give him any reward or a 





written pardon. Having been given the alter 
native o1 being turned out upprotected in the 
streets, or a pussage to London, and thence to 
some colony in the eastern hemisphere, he 
accepted the latter. His bankruptcy was an 
nounced on Tuesday. 


Eight thousand iron workers in South Staf 
fordsbire and East Worcestershire, England, 
have struck work owing to a reduction ot 
wages. Strikers marched to Dudleyport, Tip- 
ton, and Moxley on Thursday and entered the 
iron works at those places and quenched the 
fires in the furnaces, thus stopping work. The 
force of policemen on hand was powerless to 
prevent the action of the strikers. 

A prisoner named Willsen, who is charged 
with committing arson in Copenhagen, has 
confessed that he set fire to the Victoria Docks, 
London, in 1881, with a view to obtaining 
plunder. The opinion heretofore entertained 
regarding the origin of the tire was that it was 
the work of Feniaus. 

During the launch of the steamer Daphne 
at Renfrew, near Glasgow, Scotland, on ‘hues 
day, a terrible disaster occurred, which re 
sulted in great loss of life. Two hundred 
workmen Were on board at the time of the 
launch. The steamer lett the ways at a very 
faust rate, and when she gained the water she 
rolled from side to side. The persons on 
board, fearing that she would capsize, ran to 
and tro. The vessel finally reeled over and 
nearly disappeared beneath the water. Boats 
hastily pulled to assist in the work of rescuing 
the unfortunate people, and succeeded in sav 
ing a large number of them. It is known, 
however, that there were fifty persons below 
in the Daphne when the vessel went over, and 
they were all drowned. Divers succeeded in 
recovering many of their bodics. The num 
ber of lives lost is estimated at 150. The ves 
sel was of 500 tons burthen. She was built 
for the coasting trade. 

It is reported from London that a number 
of holders of Confederate bonds have sub 
scribed £10,000 for use in an endeavor to in 
duce States wishing to réestablish their credit 
to recognize a portion of their debt. 

A dinner was given to Henry Irving, the 
English actor, in London, on Wednesday eve 
ning, at St. James’s Hall. It was a farewell 
tribute, in view of his approaching visit to 
America. Many distinguished persons were 
present, and Lord Cmef Justice Coleridge 
presided. There were 500 guests, and 400 
ladies sat in the gallery. In toasting Henry 
Irving, Lord Coleridge paid a high tribute to 
the actor’s profession. He said the best player 
Ought to be a great man, to appreciate great 
qualities and to delineate them. The drama 
would die without the actor to breathe hfe 
into it. The greatest names were Kept fresh 
by worthy interpreters. In conclusion, Lord 
Coleridge said: ‘*America sent us Edwin 
Booth. We send her Henry Irving as a birth 
day present. Receive him with open arms, as 
we received Edwin Booth.” 

Prof. Thomas H. Huxley has been elected 
President of the Royal Society of Great 
Britain. 

The Duke of Marlborough died suddenly in 
England on Thursday, at the age of sixty-one 
He was found dead trom heart disease on the 
tloor of his room. 

The American Ritle Team began practising 
at Wimbledon, England, on Monday. It is 
finally decided that they will not be allowed 
the use of wind-gauges except in the Interna 
tional match. 

Notwithstanding the denial, it is asserted in 
Rome that the Curia differs from the Propa- 
ganda in regard to Ireland. Owing to the 
action of Mr. Errington, an inquiry has been 
sent to Cardinal McCabe whether he is weil 
enough to come to Rome. 

The relations between the Vatican and 
France have improved since the recent ex- 
change of notes. 

Iu the French Chamber of Deputieson Mon- 
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day, M. Barodet (Republican) moved that am 
Desty be granted to. those persons who took 
part in the Paris and Montceau-les Mines 
riots, including Louise Michel. The motion 
was rejected by a vote of 804 to 80 

M. Achard has introduced a bill in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, authorizing 
takiog of soundings for piers for a railway 
bridge from Cape Gris-Nez, on the French 
coast, across the Strait of Dover to Folkestone 
in England. 

At Hué, the capital of Anam, the French 
Consul has been insulted and attacked on the 
public streets. 

Inthe French Chamber of Deputies on Tues- 
day M. Challemel-Lacour, Minister of Forcign 
Affairs, said that the French force in Tonquin 
was sufficient for any opposition it was likely 
to encounter. M. Challemel-Lacour contin 
ued: ‘It is now evident that the Tudue is 
France's enemy. There is no longer an 
question of negotiating with him. France 
must now resort to fighting, M. Harmand 
the French Civil Commissioner in Tonquin 
will recommence treating as soon as possi bls 
after the opposition to France has been sub 
dued. France will occupy only the Tonquin 
delta; she bas no intention of conquering 
Anam. The reports of Chinese aggression are 
unfounded. Lam able to state that pacific re 
lations will be maintained with China. Franee’s 


policy is to insure respect for her treaties 


} 
the 


+ 





China at first objected to th ccupation of 
Tonquin, but after the Ha Noi atfair she recog 
nized France's right to chastise the Tudus lf 
China, contrary to indications, shall follow 


2 
> 
, 


disastrous advice, the Chamber ! 
tate energetically to defend the interests of 
country.” An order of the day expressing 
confidence in the firm and prudent poliev of 
the Government was adopted 
to S82, 

Li Hung Chang, the Chinese commander 
has rejected the French proposals, and has re 
ferred M. Tricou, the French Ambassador 
the Foreign Board at Pekin 

It was reported on Friday that a Freneh 
man-of-war had hoisted the French tlag on th 
New Hebrides Islands It was offic ially ce 
nied on Saturday 

The Comte de Chambord continued in a 
very precarious condition at Frohsdortf, Aus 
tra, throughout the week. On Saturday he 
had an affecting interview with the Comte de 
Paris and the Due d'Alencon. On Tuesday, 
the Count, after a sleepless night, was very 
weak 

In the trial of the Jews at Nyiregyhaza, 
Hungary. on Friday, two of the prisoners, 
who are accused of having placed a corpse in 
the river with a view to passing it off as that 
of Esther Solymosi, the girl whom the pri 
soners are accused of murdering, declared 
that their confessions had been obtained by 
threats to murder them in prison. Other wit 
nesses also testified to terrorism 


In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies on 
Friday Sefor Moret introduced amendments 
to the Constitution providing for the better 
protection of personal rights and the sacred- 
ness of domicile, and extending religious 
tolerance. The Cabinet has resolved to con- 
sider the amendments. 

It has been decided by the British India 
Government to grant the Amir of Afghanis 
tan a large annual subsidy. 

The Porte proposes to impose a tariff of 15 
per cent. on articles imported for consump 
tion, and a tariff of from & to 20 per cent. on 
other importations. 

The decision of the home British Govern 
ment to repudiate the proposed annexation of 
New Guinea to Queensland has caused dis 
content in that colony. 

The Tea Adulteration Act of the United 
States has lowered the prices of that com 
modity in Japan. This, in conjunction with 
the expected shortage in tbe silk crop, has 
caused a depression in business. 
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“A NEW AND LIVING DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Hoapniy, the Democratic candidate for 
the Governorsbip in Ohio, has made a speech 
He is undoubte dly a 


man of uncommon ability and high character. 


opening the campaign. 


Ife is alsoa man of an ardent temperament. 
When he was a Republican the abuses creep 
ing into his party, especially during the Grant 
régime, alarmed him, and he felt it his duty 
In this respect he felt and 
Ife took part in 


1872, 


to denounce them. 
aeted as many others did 
the Liberal Republican movement of 
but, discouraged by the nomination of Mr. 
Greeley, he supported General Grant for the 
this he 

But he subsequently went 

of those 
supported 


Presidency. In also acted as 
many others did. 
Democrats, 


Republicans 


case 


while most 
Liberal had 
Greeley had, by their very contact with the 


over to the 
who 


Democratic party, been brought to the conclu 
sion that it might be a good club with which 
to punish the Republicans for their sins, but 
was itself a fit instrument of reform. 
Mr. Hoadly, on the contrary, seems to have 
worked himself into the belief that the party 


not 


to which he has recently attached himself is 
‘‘a new and living Democracy,” both able and 
eager to do all sorts of good things—a belief 
which he has loudly proclaimed in a recent 
letter, In this proclamation take it 
for granted that he is perfectly sincere, 
and we wish with equal sincerity he were 


we 


right ; but we see good reasons to fear that 
he is not right, and that his sanguine expecta 
tions will be doomed to very severe and mor 
tifying disappointment ‘Ve this 
great regret, in the face of the fact that the 


say with 
Democratic party will next year, in all proba 
bility, have a better chance to get possession 
of the national Government than it has bad 
since 1860, 

Mr. Hloadly seems to be already 
through some curious experiences, 


passing 
A Demo 
cratic paper in his own State publishes a letter 
written by bin 
nounces the spoils system, and declares himself 
but itdoes 


a year ago in which he de 


qualifiedly for civil-service reform ; 
so with sneering comments, certainly not forthe 
purpose of gaining votes for him, but of weaken 
ing him witi his own party. ile is bluntly 
told that what the Democratic party wants is 
to tury out the Republicans and distribute the 
spoils of office among the Democratic boys, 
and that no man who has any reform nonsense 
in his head is fit be their leader. Mr, 
Hoadly may for a moment flatter himself with 
the delusion that this will 
he, with the support of the ‘* better element” 
of the party, will be strong enough to im 
pose his own reformatory spirit upon the or- 
Ile will, however, not indulge in 
Other Democratic 
leaders have indulged in similar delusions be 


to 


blow over, or that 


ganization. 
that delusion very long. 


fore him. There is ex-Senator Thurman, for 
instance, a very able and estimable man. 
When, after the crash of 1873, the struggle 


between paper inflation and specie resumption 
began, Mr. Thurman was a strong and deter 
mined hard-money man. He understood the 
question thoroughly. He hoped he should be 
able to stem the inflation craze which at that 
time possessed the Democratic masses, and he 
tried. What was the result? Instead of his 
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being able to lift the Democratic masses up to 
his statesmanlike views they succeeded in drag- 
ging him down, until he yielded some vital 
principles to their crazy notions, 

This is by no means an isolated instance. In 
looking round, Mr. Hoadly will find that there 
is one essential point of difference between the 
Democratic and Republican parties. There 
were a great many intelligent Democratic poli- 
ticians who wanted to stand up for sound 
money, but, at least in the West, they had 
to deny their faith in order to remain in favor 
with their party. There are not a few Demo- 
cratic politicians now who believe in civil-ser- 
vice reform, but they know already that the 
crowd will ruthlessly throw them aside if 
they stand up against the spoils system; and 
most of them will submit. On the other hand, 
there were many Republican politicians who 
favored paper inflation, but the sound and pa- 
triotie sense of the Republican masses soon 
forced them to accept the hard-money policy. 
There are many Republican politicians now 
who detest civil-service reform, but the pres- 
sure of the intelligent Republican masses has 
already forced them to accept the civil-service 
reform act, and they know that the same 
spirit will push on to the destruction of the 
spoils system. 

On the Republican side the trouble comes 
from a number of active and influential politi- 
cians, but from the rank and file are constantly 
coming sound and vigorous impulses, On the 
Democratic side there are many able and well- 
men the leaders, but the 
trouble is with the instincts of the masses, 
who constantly drag down their leaders to their 
level. Mr. Hoadly will soon discover 
that, in order to be strong with his Demo 


meaning among 


own 


| cratic followers, he must in some way satisfy 


campaign seems to 


them that he is not too geod. He may per- 
mit himself to profess reformatory sentiments 
only if at the same time he can make the 
crowd understand that he is notin earnest. His 
talk about a ‘‘new and hving Democracy” 
has already seriously alarmed the mass ; 
and the speech with which he opened the 
show the effect of the 
alarm upon himself, for he confines himself to 
the liquor question, which he discusses clever- 
ly; but there is no trace in it of that reform 
programme which his ‘‘new and living De- 
mocracy” is to carry out. This is to be re- 
gretted, for he must first reform the party 
from the bottom if he wants to carry out great 
reforms by means of it. At present it looks as 
if the first outcome of its success would be a 
grand this, we pre- 
sume, is not what Mr. Hoadly set out for. 


spoils-debauch ; and 


IRELAND AND THE SEE OF ROME. 


Wun the day comes, if ever it does come, on 
which the hidden treasures of the Vatican will 
be laid bare to the historian’s curious eye, he 
will tind nothing more interesting than the 
record of the dealings of the Holy See with 
Ireland. What the world already knows, 
what it has been able by observation and in 
ference to conclude, as to the motives and 
schemes of successive pontiffs and their ad- 
visers, forms a remarkable chapter in Irish 
history. Whatever the causes may have been 


—and to a great extent they are still state se- 
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crets of the Vatican—the results are written 
in the varying attitudes of the Catholic priest- 
hood, who have been always one of the most 
potent factors in Irish politics. The two 
events which have lately drawn public atten- 
tion to this old matter—Mr. Errington’s sup- 
posed mission, and the recent circular of the 
Sacred College of the Propaganda to the Irish 
bishops—require for their understanding a few 
observations on the general conditions and 
past history of the political situation. 

Ever since Henry VIII.’s revolt against the 
autbority of Rome, Ireland bas been at once 
the delight and the difficulty of the Apostolic 
See. Her people, still three-fourths or four- 
fifths Catholics, as they were two centuries 
ago, have been exceptionally zealous Catholics, 
specially loyal to Rome as their spiritual head, 
because they had no willing allegiance to give 
to the temporal sovereignty of the British 
crown. They were valuable to the Pope in 
the seventeenth century, and are valuable to 
him even now, as a stronghold in the enemy's 
country, a solid Catholic mass in a Protestant 
kingdom. The extension of the suffrage and 
the popularization of the Government, throw- 
ing more power into the hands of the humbler 
classes, have even increased this value of late 
years. They can always be used with advan- 
tage against the British Government when the 
Pope has some cause of complaint or desires to 
obtain something from that Government. On 
the other hand, they must be used cautiously, 
for the Pope cannot afford to break with the 
British Government, which touches him in so 
many quarters. If he had committed himself 
to open hostility, or encouraged the Irish peo- 
ple to such a course, he would have provoked 
reprisals from England and brought further 
evils on Ireland herself. It has therefore been 
always the interest of the Roman Church, con- 
sidered simply as a political power, to have 
Irish Catholicism menacing to the English 
Government, but notin actual conflict with 
it, and much skill bas been needed to keep 
things on that footing. 

Since the outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion further difficultics, and graver ones, have 
been added. The anti-English spirit in Ire- 
land was formerly almost entirely religious 
and agrarian, the resentment of a down-trodden 
against a dominant creed, of a miserable 
peasantry against a landlord caste. But to- 
ward the close of last century a genuinely 
national feeling, a feeling of patriotism for 
Ireland as Ireland, grew up; and this feeling, 
seeking allies abroad, found them in revolu- 
tionary France, and repeatedly invited the 
landing of French troops. France was then 
not only anti-Catholic but anti-Christian, and 
the want of sympathy between Irish Catho- 
lics and the men of the Revolution was 
one of the reasons which prevented the 
French from giving any efficient aid to in- 
surrection in Ireland. During the fifty 
years that followed, Irish nationalism, espe- 
cially under O’Connell, largely resumed its 
religious character. But in the hands of the 
Young Ireland party it came again under 
non-Catholic influences. Several leaders of 
that party were Protestants, and the princi- 
ples they preached savored of Continental 
revolutionism. They seemed to many pious 
Catholics to be the Irish counterparts of Maz- 
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zini and Garibaldi, of Kossuth and Louis 
Blanc, and were distrusted accordingly. Fe- 
nianism was a second essence of the revolu- 
tionary spirit; and when the Land League 
arose there was a flavor of socialism about it 
which repelled those who knew the Socialists 
of Continental Europe for the bitterest foes of 


the Catholic Church and of the (so-called) cause | 


of order. The refusal to pay rent struck at 
Roman Catholic land-owners as much as at 
Protestants, and the prevalence of lawlessness 
appeared to threaten ecclesiastical as well as 
civil authority. 
hierarchy had thus become embarrassing. 
They coule not associate themselves with the 
Nationalists, not only because it would not 
have been wise to assail the British Govern- 
ment, 
needed, but also because they were really 
alarmed at the progress of disorder and vio 
lence in Ireland, and at tke increasing power 
of secret societies. 
merely political. 
saw with sorrow the spread of agrarian crime, 
and the corruption of the popular conscience 
which sympathized and protected criminals 
whose offences were perpetrated in the cause 
of the tenant or of nationalism. 

These sentiments impelled them toward the 
side of the Government. But in many of 
them the hatred of England burned as strong- 
ly as it does in the Nationalist leaders. Some 
belonged by birth to the peasantry ; most had 
the feelings, so natural to a “atholic priest, of 
resentment against the Protestant stranger 
who had displaced the old church as well as 
the old landholder. Moreover, it would have 
been more dangerous to oppose the national 
movement than to oppose the British Govern- 
ment. Although neither Protestantism nor 
infidelity spreads in Ireland, the people are 
no longer so obedient to the priesthood as 
they were in O'Connell's days. Jt would 
have been a very severe strain on their obedi- 
ence to the Church to have been forbidden to 
support the Land League. In fact, such 
an order would in some districts and by 
many persons have been disregarded, nor 
would the priests themselves have been 
ready to communicate it to their flocks. 
The elder among them, the men of experience 
and moderation, whose ideas were formed 
forty or fifty years ago, when the bitterness 
toward England had not broken out so fiercely, 
and when habits of submission more generally 
prevailed, have not asarule sided with the 
Land League, and in many cases have discour- 
aged it. But the younger priests have mostly 
espoused its cause, not always openly, but so 
far as to let their sympathies be known. 
Now, even an absolute government, such as 
that of the Roman Catholic Church has be- 
come, cannot force the whole of its officials 
to a course they dislike. Their sentiments 
must be reckoned with, and there was further 
the danger of alienating the people. 

In these circumstances neutrality was the 
easiest course for the Holy See, and neutral 
it has on the whole been. The Irish prelates 
have stood generally aloof, though a difference 
of sentiment has shown itself among them. 
The Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin has in- 
clined to the side of order, and done his best 
to restrain the clergy from joining the agita 


Nor were these feelings | 
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tors. The Arc hbishop of Cashel, on the other 
hand, has shown his sympathy with them, 
and gained great popularity thereby. Rome 
has listened to both, but, as the recently pub 
lished letters show, has been influenced more 
by the former than the latter. In the collec 
tion of official documents just printed at 
Rome under the title of ‘ De Rebus Hiberniw 


| nuperrima Apostolic Sedis Acta,’ there ap 


pear five letters. Three are from Pope Leo 
XIII. to the Cardinal Archbishop of Dublin, 


| and are dated respectively January 3, 1881, 


The position of the Catholic | 


whose good offices they sometimes | 
| the 


August 1, 1882, and January 1, 1883. The 
purport of all is the same. Much sympathy 
is expressed for the sufferings of Ireland, and 
a cordial acknowledgment made of her 
loyalty to religion an! the See of Peter. 
But the disorders and crimes of which 
Pontiff has heard have grieved him, 


| and he reminds the bishops of their duty 


| 


As religious pastors, they | 


to dissuade the people from joining secret so 
cieties, from a resort to violence, from pur 
suing Jawful objects by criminal means, di 
recting them to tranquillize the minds of their 
flocks, and to restrain the younger and more 


hot-headed ecclesiastics from taking part in 
public meetings. Two communications fol 
low from the Sacred Congregation of the 


Propaganda to the Archbishop of Armagh, 
Primate of Ireland, and the other prelates of 
the island. The first, dated 


June 1, 1880, 


| exhorts the bishops to resolve among them 


| 


cited so much commotion. 


| , : , 
| selves on the proper line of action in the 


troubles of the country, and to follow it out 
unapimously. The second, bearing date May 
11, 1888, is the circular which has lately ex- 
It begins by say. 
ing that, whatever is to be thought of Parnell 


(qualecungue de Parnellio etusque consiliis 
iudisium ferre libeat), some of his followers 
have often disobeyed the previously-issued 
injunctions of the Pope by exciting men’s 
minds and using unlawful to at 
tain their objects. It proceeds to distin 
guish between collections of money for the 
relief of distress and nd to 
inflame popular passions palliate the 
guilt of crime, and winds up by condemning 
the Parnell pe 
lectam que Parnell Testimonial Fund 


means 


which t 
or 


those 


subscription (e7 


and forbidding ecclesiastics to advocate it 
We already know how this utterance has been 
received in Ireland, and little effect. it 
seems likely to have in checking agitation or 
discouraging this particular subscription. But 
it bears witness to the sincerity of the Papal 
court, as the previous letters do to its consis 
tency. They show that since the situation be 
came grave in the year 1880 the attitude of 
Rome the same, although her de 
liverances are now somewhat mi explicit 
She abstained at first from condemning par 


how 


has been 
re 


ticular acts, as she still does from condemning 
particular persons by name. But she has all 
along disliked the violence of the agitation, 
and particularly the secret societies and the 
recourse to criminal methods 

This is so natural an attitude for the Pope, 
both as the potentate whom revolution bas at 
tacked and asthe chief pastor of Christendom, 
that it is hardly necessary to suppose much 
persuasion to have been used by the British 
Government, either through Mr. Errington, 
or in any other way, in order to obtain his aid 


‘> lend 
~~ | 


Ireland. HTlowever, as 


one must expect in a const 


against revolution in 
tutional country, a 
raised about Mr 
ly by the Irish Nati 


has been rington 
and that not on 


bers, but 


noise 
malist mem 
Phe 


Errington per 


also by the Tory Opposition 
hostile to Mr 


sonally as an Irish member who supports Mr 


former, who are 


Gladstone s ministry, accuse him of having 


mhisrepres¢ nted the state of lreland to the Pope 


and acted as the tool of the Government for 
the sake of undermining their position. Thi 
latter endeavors lo tp yye il to the Protestar t 
sentiment of England and Seotland, whict 
used to regard with the utmost suspicion any 
negotiations with the Pope They argue that 


it is unworthy of an 
the help of 


concessions to Pap il claims that 


English Governmen 


Rectal > 
invoke Rome, and ask bv what 


help is being 


purchased. The obvious unwillingness of th: 









Ministry to answer questions regarding Mz 
Errington stimulated curiosity and suspic 
surrounding with an atmosphere of mystery 
what is now declared to have been all along a 
very simple matter Mr. Erring Was met 
lv a Roman Catholic gentleman of high eb 
racter and good social standing, who, wher 
going to Rome two years ago, after the letters 
of ISSO cited above, asked the Foreign Ome 
whether he could be of anv use then he 
Foreign Secretary said that if he would 
the Pope the truth about Irish affairs be 
would be doing « good thing, and sent him s 
letter recommending him as ao trustworthy 
Witness, but gave him no. tnstructions, laid 
upon him no duties, offered bim no recom 
pense for any services be might of his ow: 
iwceord render It is a ed that he has re 
peatedly given information to the Pope, but 
the Ministry insist that he is nowise an 
accredited agent. They now, however, un 
dertake that a record shall be kept of 
what he does or savs, and this is going some 
way to recognize him as having a mission 
Phe incident is Jess important than it has been 
represented. It has not substantially it 
the Government, though it has gi 
opponents good occasions for teasing 

The more interesting questions remain 
Have the Government made concessions to 
the demands of the Imsh bierarchy, particu 
larly in the matter of education (they are sus 
pected of s design to throw the training of 
teachers more fully into the hands of the 
Roman Catholic Church); and what will be 


the effect of the exbortations which the Pope 
and the 
Irish bishops ° the moment, it does not 
appear that these weaken 
Mr. Parnell, or will even largely hold back 
The 
Nationalist party seems strong enough to bold 


so far as Rome has put 


Propaganda have addressed to the 


For 
exhortations will 


those priests who sympathize with him. 


its own against Rome, 
forth her strength; and it is not likely that 
she will venture on any more decided con 


denination 


A STRANGE STORY. 
From time to time the Atlantic cable brings 
us scraps of news about a criminal trial going 
on in Hungary, at the little town of Nyiregy- 
haza. The defendants several 
charged with having murdered a Christian 
girl for the purpose of obtaining her blood for 


are Jews, 
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has caused 
and the 


their Passover rites. The trial 
immense excitement in that region ; 
remarkable character of the charge, which is 
like a reminiscence of the darkest periods of 
the Middle Ages, the strange contradictions in 
the testimony, enveloping the whole case in 
mystery and suggesting some strange psycho- 
logical and, finally, the interest 
taken in it by the European press, make it a 


puzzles, 


genuine cause célébre. 

The facts, as they appear from the “ act of 
accusation,” are as follows: At Tisza-Eszlar, 
a village not far from Tokay, on April 1, 
1882, about the middle of the day, a Christian 
servant girl fourteen years old, named Esther 
Solymosi, was sent by her mistress toa shop in 
a neighboring village to get some whitewash 
and painters’ colors. On her way back she met 
her sister Sophie and exchanged some words 
with her, but she never reached home. Her 
absence was remarked an hour or two after- 
ward, and search was made for her, but she 
had disappeared, and has not been seen alive 
to this day. Some time afterward, in May, 
1882, a rumor sprang up that the Jews had 
murdered her. It was said that Moritz 
Scharf, fourteen years old, the 
keeper of the synagogue, Joseph Scharf, had 
made to somebody a confession to the effect 
that Esther had been killed by Jews in the 
synagogue. This caused great excitement, 
and the mother of Esther called upon the dis- 
trict magistrate, who opened an investigation 
about a month after the girl had disappeared. 
The suspected parties, as well as the boy 
Moritz Scharf, were put in close confinement, 
and the latter made the following statement: 
On that Ist of April the girl Esther Solymosi 
by his father’s house; his father 
ordered him to call her into the house to ar- 


passed 


range some candlesticks on the wardrobe, it 


son of the | 
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the blood, Aside from this, he said only in 
a general way that Esther had been murdered 
by his father and other Jews during a morn- 
ing rehearsal of the hymns and prayers which 
were to be used during the Passover. 


But a stranger thing was still tocome. On 
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his father and his stepmother; he had once 
‘‘thrown a knife at the latter, and was not sorry 
for it.” He ‘‘ wanted to be a Christian.”” His 


| testimony has remained unsupported by any 


June 18, 1882, the body of a girl was foundin | 


the river near Tisza-Eszlar, dressed in Esther's 
clothes, or clothes exactly like hers. This 
body bore no marks of violence at all. If this 
was really the body of Esther, the story of the 
murder in the synagogue was conclusively dis- 
proved. Several persons in the village re- 
cognized it as the body of Esther, but her 
mother and a few others did not. Of a com- 
mission of physicians examining the body, seve- 
ral declared that it was the body of a woman at 
least nineteen or twenty years old, while a com- 
mission of university professors, subsequently 
consulted, held that it might well be the body 
of a girl of fourteen. But then another most 
startling piece of testimony came in. Some 
raftsmen ‘‘confessed” that on June 7, 1882, 
they had been induced by a Jewish raftsman 
named Smilovicz, who offered them good 
pay, to carry a dead body which would on a 
certain day at a certain place be delivered to 


| them, and that on June 11 they received that 
| body from Smiloviez, and from a dark woman 


| 


| about thirty years old, apparently a Jew- 


ess, a bundle of clothes in which the body 
to be dressed, while a handkerchief 
with some red and blue color was to be tied 
to its left hand. The body, so fitted out, was 
put in the water, where it remained several 
days attached to the raft. It was then pro- 


was 


| duced by the raftsmen, who said that they 


being the Jewish Sabbath, on which the Jews | 


do no work, and the ‘‘ Sabbath woman” of 
the Scharf family having failed to appear. 
After Esther had done this she was asked by 


another Jew who had come in to go into the | 
| some time ago, and was watched by the Jew- 
| hating populace with the intensest excitement. 
tered the temple he (Moritz) heard terrible | 


About 
had 


a 
en- 


synagogue for a similar purpose. 
quarter of an hour after Esther 
cries coming from the building; he went to 
the door, which was locked, looked through 
the keyhole, and saw Esther stretched on 
the floor, partly undressed, two men_hold- 
ing her down, while another man cut Ler 
throat with a knife such as is used by Jewish 
butchers. Two earthen were held 
under her throat to catch the blood; then the 


vessels 


body was dressed again and put into the vesti- 
bule, where he saw four Jews so surrounding 
the body as to conceal it from his view. There- 
upon he hurried into the house, telling his 
parents about it, but was silenced by bis 
mother, and finally one of the Jews he had 
observed in the temple came in and told him 
to shut up the synagogue, which he did, see- 
ing nothing of the body nor any traces of 
blood. 

A younger brother of Moritz Scharf, Sam- 
uel, tive years old, also told his story, which, 
however, differed in some important points 
from that of the older boy. According to 
him, their father, Joseph Scharf, had partici- 
pated in the murder, and he (Samuel) and his 
brother Moritz had held the vessels to receive 


had found it in the river. The impression 
made by this confession was of course that all 
this had been arranged by the Jews for the 
purpose of accounting in some other way for 
the disappearance of Esther, and thus disprov- 
ing the murder. 

Thus the case appeared in the act of accusa- 
tion. The trial at once put it in a different 
light. The examination of the witnesses began 


Esther’s mother testified that she knew the 
Jews had murdered Esther, for ‘‘God had en- 
lightened her” on that point. The principal 
witness, the boy Moritz Scharf, presented a 
singular spectacle. He refused to testify in 
German, his native tongue, and spoke only 
Hungarian, which pleased the crowd. His 
testimony was given in a low voice, a sing- 
ing tone, and always in exactly the same 
forms of expression, as if he were reading 
or reeiting something by rote. In the cross- 
examination he stuck well to his story, but 
many questions which seemed to be unex- 
pected to him, he did not answer at all, 
although they bore upon points which he 
should have Known. He made several state- 
ments which created a great sensation. 
had been told that ‘‘if he did not tell the 
truth, as he was telling it, he would be im- 
prisoned for life.” If he did tell the truth, 
as he did, ‘‘the Ministry of the Interior 
would take care of him.” It was ‘part of 
the religious law of the Jews to kill Chris- 
tian children”; he knew it, for ‘‘ Catholic 


priests had told him so.” He ‘‘ hated the Jews 
and wanted to be a Jew no longer.” He hated 








other evidence. Some women said they had 
heard something like a cry of distress in the 
neighborhood of the synagogue on the day of 
Esther’s disappearance, but they differed 
about the hour, and it seemed not to have oc- 
curred to any of them to raise an alarm or 
even to speak about it at the time. 

But it does appear that the local magistrate 
conducting the first examination in which 
Moritz Scbarf’s story took shape had pur- 
sued the case with the ardor of a fanatic. The 
public prosecutor himself, who afterward 
took charge of it, soon came to the conclusion 
that Moritz Scharf’s elaborate account of the 
murder was an invention, pumped into the 
boy by constant drill, with the aid of threats 
and cajolery. And a recent cable despatch 
which speaks of the tortures inflicted upon 
the raftsmen to wring from them their ‘‘ con- 
fession,” indicates that the employment of 
such means was not confined to Moritz 
Scharf. It will not be at all surprising if the 
trial of the accused Jews should lead to an- 
other judicial inquiry into the attempt to fasten 
upon the Jews an old superstitious charge, 
which has pursued them for centuries, and 
been believed in and reiterated by the cre- 
dulous and the evil-minded without a shadow 
of respectable evidence to substantiate it. 


TWO NEW TYPES. 

THe sudden development and discovery of 
new social types will no doubt one day be re- 
garded as one of tlhe marked features of our 
civilization. The wsthete, the dude, the masher 
all go to show that the nineteenth century com- 
pares very well with 1ts predecessors in the pro- 
duction of types, and queer types, too, and 
that we may perhaps have been unduly la- 
menting the supposed prevalent tendency to 
uniformity and flatness of social tone. The 
latest additions made to the list are as inte- 
resting specimens of social fauna as any 
hitherto classified, and their development and 
increasing importance illustrate, if we are not 
mistaken, some striking tendencies of the time. 

Of these the older in general recognition, if 
not in actual development, is the ‘‘ bouncer.”’ 


| The bouncer’s habitat is the hotel, the restau- 
| rant, and all places of public amusement 


| 


managed by private owners. He cannot be re- 


| cognized by any distinctive marks of dress, 
| or conversation, or bearing, for he is in all 


He | 


these, perhaps, ashade quieter than those among 
whom he pursues his occupation; but habitucés 
of the place are generally able to point him 
out. He is usually a large, or at any rate a 
powerful man, and he continually moves about, 
not Jistiessly or idly, but as one having a duty 
of some sort on his mind—not preying upon 
him, but giving him just that thoughtful air of 
authority which sits so well upon the police. 
The bouncer is, in fact, a policeman in all but 
the name, who ejects from hotels, restaurants, 
and places of amusement, or, in other words, 
“bounces,” all noisy, disorderly, drunken, or 
otherwise objectionable persons. He is said 
to be, in many cases, a retired prize-fighter; 
in many cases, perhaps, he has no existence, 
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the mere name of his high office and his sus 
pected ubiquity being enough to preserve 
order throughout his beat. 

That the bouncer should play so important 
a part in American life is perhaps due to the 
fact that he supplies the deficiencies of the 
police. The police are an able, energetic, and 
vigilant body, but we know that, at least ac- 
cording to popular belief, they are apt to di 
rect these valuable qualities into wrong chan 
nels. They are apt to club, kill, or bounce 
the wrong people. Feeling behind them the full 
power of the State, and being generally pecu 
niarily irresponsible, they are not afraid of 
exerting their authority to the utmost; and 
this fact, though it undoubtedly qualities them 
in many respects for the performance of their 
duty, makes them less valuable for private 
purposes. A bouncer who bounced in a 
hotel as indiscriminately and impartially as a 
policeman does in case of a public disturb 
ance, would make the house as unpopular 
with ‘‘ guests’ as the police is with the press, 
and this is, of course, just what it is neces- 
sary to avoid. 

The quiet ‘‘ bouncer” (the name is full of 
suggestions of noise and disturbance, strangely 
at variance with the usual modest demeanor of 
the strong, silent man who bears it) therefore 
supplies to the owners of all places of enter 
tainment and amusement what the public never 
seem to be able to provide for themselves—an 
efficient and at the same time self-restrained 
police. The bouncer, who is the agent or ser- 
vant of the proprietor, is, of course, careful in 
his bouncing, because erroneous or careless 
bouncing would lead to trouble and expense. 
This was shown by the bouncing case at the 


Fifth Avenue Hotel the other ‘ay, when 
a suit for assault was brought against the 


hotel for ejecting a guest for making a dis 
turbance in his rooms. All 
troduced on the side of the hotel showed that 


the evidence in 


ereat care and consideration had marked its 
whole treatment of the unfortunate uest, 
whom it alleged to have drunk 
uproarious; that the bouncer employed on 
the occasion, instead of proceeding at once to 
club him and his friends, and take them to 


been and 


the station-house, dealt with them with ex- 
treme tenderness, and even while bouncing 
them did it more in sorrow than in anger, 


much as a parent might bounce a loved but 
distrusted son. In fact, a true bouncer 
never shows anger, though he may no doubt 
often feel honest indignation. 

A curious side-light 
the bouncer by the discovery of a different, 
though toa certain extent a correlated type, 
which is found in the large concert-rooms of a 
second-rate order, and is there known as the 
‘* whooper-up.” The whooper-upis a female, 
who is employed by the proprietor in thes« 


has been thrown on 


places, not to repress disturbances, but to sti 
mulate gayety by any and all means. As 
these places are not generally supplied with 
bouncers, and there is consequently little or 
no restraint in them at all, it shows how small 
the furd of general gayety must be that em 
ployment has to be found for persons who 
stimulate it by artificial means. The perform- 
ances in a concert hall are generally of a cha 
racter to depress the spirits of all to whom itis 
not a frequent place of resort; but that the 


The Nation. 


the 


the existence of 


regular audience 
the 
ingul illustratio f th ' 

singular Ulustration of the deca 


spirits of are so low as 


*whooper-up 


secms f 
imply, is a 
dence of animal spirits in the modern world 

The 


world from the reckless whooper-up. It is 


refined bouncer inhabits a different 


hardly possible to conceive of one invadin 
the habitat of 
begins whooping up must end, and vice versa 


the other; for where bouncit 


Both types of course inhabit a social stratum 


below that of good society; the whooper-uy 


at the greater remove of the two And vet 
who can say, as extremes sometimes meet, that 
a place may not be found in course of tin 


for the whooper-up at balls and dinners 
Confessedly the 
is low, and the appearance of the dude tends 
make it 

such a thing a 


tone of spirits in socicty 
if anything to 
There 
whooping-up 


might be 
introduced as a 
this acknowledged defect, and something of 
the sort was actually suggested, either as a 
hoax or seriously, in the (old) W 1 few 


years ago—employment being offered to a 


complished persons of either sex, who would 


let themselves out for the purpose 


ing parties and dinners at $10 a head. Of 


bouncers, of course, society has no 


Bouncing is a thing that every host does best 
for himself, and 1s, the 
and jealously-guarded mght derived from and 


dependent upon the obligations of hospitality 


inde¢ d, 


most sacred 


THE VALLEY OF THE JAMES 


NATURAL BRIDGE, June Ys, ISS 
For a generation or two after the close of t 
tevolutionary war the Natural Bridge in \ 
ginia was coupled with Niagara as forming t 


gether twin wonders of the continent. Si 
that time its fame has been both positively and 
relatively declining, but the low-water : 
seems to have been reached at last Unt 


discovery of the Yosemite and the Yellowst 


its relative importence was unchanged, a s 
decline in reputation must be account ed for t 
accidental reasons—chietly, its inaccessibility 


Railways made Niagara a way station betw 


many large cities ; the Natural Bridge was at 





considerable distance from a petty e of ra 
way, which itself was far away fr t 
rents of travel, while the people of the \ 
themselves inditfe to th W 
neither greedy of the mone) : 





fond of their society. 
But the 
‘revival 


social ch: 
of Virginia,” which began with ¢t 
close 
ral 
osity and interest. The 


of the war, seems likely t 
Bridge once more a general object 
new railway across t] 


Alleghanies, besides fulfilling its purpose as a 


freight lin brings vearly tl s} g 
mountain region a large number of vis s fr 
Ohio and other Western States : and other rail 


ways, also! red 


bv non-Virginians, are 





veloping in an admirable 

Nowhere, outside of *The Sketch-bo sa 
more picturesque or comfortable inn tha at at 
Luray, built by the Philadelphia pany whict 


owns the railway and the well-advertised cave 
The vale 
long before the 


of Luray was famous for quiet beau 
liscovery 


{ 
“Valley of Vi 


and the whole rginia possesses 
that natural beauty common to fertile regions 
with a mountain background. But the road 
which approaches the other side of the Blue 


Ridge, through the valley of the James, is much 
more interesting, and the Natural Bridge, to my 
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l cist s, But when the travel 
reaches the cluster of clean, roomy, and hos 
pitable inn-buildings, he remembers the jolting 
v as rendering food and sleep more welcome. 
Iu SAY about the Bridge, since we 
ire all familiar with its outline from that early 
Th | ith when lasting impressions were 
ade uj ir minds ty what we spelled and 
saw the pages of the Second or Third Reader 
I mav remark, however, that, whatever ideas 
f size or picturesqueness one may have brought 
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Striking and interesting as is the Bridge, an 
ther spot, to my mind, affords far greater plea 
s is the distant about half a mile, 


sure, Thi hill, 


whence one sees the lovely range of the Blue 
Ridge completely encircling him. I have never 
beheld a more beautiful mountain view. The 
White Mountains, relatively to the observer, are 


hardly higher, and their bald and ragged granite 





30 


peaks, While they inspire awe, hardly satisfy the 
eye that thirsts for beauty. The Alps, indeed, 
unite beauty with majesty, but the beauty of 
their snow-¢lad summits is altogether different. 
Here the eye follows, with a feeling of rest and 
content, softly-flowing lines of an apparently 
limitless range, in successive tiers, all covered 
from top to foot with dense forests, and suffused 
with the lovely haze which gives the Blue Ridge 
its name, 

The pbrase, “revival of Virginia,” was con- 
stantly ringing in my ears, and made them more 
alive to the talk about me than they would 
otherwise have been. I heard no politics except 
uncomplimentary allusions to Mahone, 
praise of the matchless oratory of Major Daniel, 
the defeated candidate for Governor, who was 
to deliver the address at Lexington. On almost 
every siding [| saw cars loaded with elaborate 


and 


farming machinery, and everywhere growing 
fields. There would seem to be no need of a 
further revival as regards agriculture ; but Vir- 
ginia trade, according to what I heard, is well- 
nigh totally destroyed through the influence of 
the railways, most of which have passed under 
the control of ‘* foreign” corporations. The Shen- 
andoah Valley, which is said to be the most 
enterprising of these, controls the Norfolk and 
Western, and diverts the legitimate trade of the 
leading Virginia seaport to Philadelphia, while 
the shipping facilities of Baltimore are so great 
as to prevent any revival cf life in Alexandria. 
The same diminution of prosperity is said to 
have befallen the Virginia schools. For some 
years after the war the prestige of Virginia as 
a State and of its schools as nurseries of South- 
ern patriotism, as well as of manliness and more 
or less mental culture, secured for them a throng 
of students from all the Southern States ; but 
with each succeeding year this prestige, as op- 
posed to literary and social particularism, has 
diminished, so that, while their literary and 
other excellence has not lessened, they are no 
longer frequented by many beyond the State. 
The Miller Industrial School, near Charlottes- 
ville, recently established by the will of a 
Lynchburg tobacco trader, is said to be a great 
success; and the girls’ schools at Staunton, which 
send out agents to conduct pupils to and from 
their homes, after the fashion of Cook's tourists, 
W. M. G. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES IN ENGLAN?). 


are as prosperous as ever. 


LONDON, June 21, 1883. 
On Thursday, the 14th of June, John Bright 
spoke these words : 


‘*The House of Commons, in a portion of its 
members, seems to me to be abandoning the 
character and the conduct of gentlemen as bere- 
tofore seen in that assembly. [Loud cheers. ] 
The party of which I have spoken, in not a few 
of its members, appears willing to repudiate the 
authority of a majority of the constituencies. 
They know that the majority believes as the 
constituencies believe, and wishes to do for the 
constituencies what the constituencies demand ; 
but they are determined, if it be possible, that 
the majority of the constituencies sbould fail in 
their efforts. (Hear, hear.] And what is worse 
at this moment, as you see—you do not so much 
see it here as it is seen in the House—they are 
found in alliance with an Irish rebel party (loud 
and long continued cheers], the main portion of 
whose funds, for the purposes of agitation, come 
directly from tbe avowed enemies of England 
{renewed cheers]. and whose oath of allegiance 
is broken by association with its enemies. 
[Cries of ‘*Shame!") Now, these are the men 
of whom I spoke, who are disregarding the 
wishes of the majority of the constituencies, and 
who, as far as —— make it impossible to do 
any work for the country by debates and divi- 
sions in the House of Commons. [Cheers.] I 
hope that the constituencies will mark some of 
the men of this party [cheers], and that they 
will not permit Parliament to be dishonored and 
government enfeebled by members who claim 
to be, but are not, conservative and constitu- 


The 


N ation. 


tional, (Cheers.] Our freedom is po longer sub 
verted or threatened by the Crown or by a 
privileged aristocracy. Is the time come—I 
quote the words from history—is the time come 
to which the ancestor of Lord Salisbury referred, 
three hundred years ago, when he said that 
* England could only be ruined by Parliament’ ¢ 
The great constituencies must look to this. 
(Hear, hear.] The ballot has given all electors 
freedom. On them the country must rely for 
the preservation of the honor and the free work- 
ing of the House of Commons [Cheers.] The 
reform must come, and cannot long be delayed. 
It must suppress the power and close the era of 
the men who now atfilict the House, who from 
night to night insult the majesty of the British 
people. [Loud cheers. ]” 


No words more worthy of note have ever been 
addressed to the English nation by an English 
orator. My aim in this letter is not to criticise 
the language I have cited, by way either of 
praise or of blame, but simply to point out what 
seems to me the significance of utterances which, 
whether for good or for bad, may well mark an 
era in English history. 
most force themse!ves on the mind of any one 
who studies with care the terms of mixed invec- 
tive and warning in which John Bright winds 
up a speech that reads like a solemn appeal to 
the deliberate judgment of the British people. 

First, the expression ‘‘rebel party” is some- 
thing much more than a piece of inconsiderate 
invective : it isa blow struck at his foes by a 
man who knows how to hit bard, and knows per- 
fectly well when the stroke goes home. It is the 
is the commence 


Two reflections will al- 


sign—one may almost say it 
ment—of an ‘‘irrepressible conflict.” 
like a defiance hurled by the leader of the Eng- 
lish democracy against politicians who, in his 
judgment, are disloyal to the country. Nothing, 
it must be added, in the speaker's so-called ex 
planations in the House of Commons, takes off 
from the effect of his To the ‘rebel 
party ” he makes no apology whatever. He ex- 
plains, indeed, that he was quite aware that the 


It sounds 


words. 


term applies, as it was meant to apply, only to a 
small body among the Irish members; 
his readiness to apologize to any among the 
Home- Rulers who are ready formally to disavow 
the charge made against them ; but when this 
challenge meets with no answer better than 
merely irrelevant taunts directed against the 
man by whom it was made, Bright utters not 
a word of explanation or retractation. The 
weightiest speaker among living Englishmen, 
the most trusted among English 
statesmen, has deliberately denounced the ma- 
neeuvres of the “Irish rebel party ” ; and, what 
is fully as noteworthy as the language itself, the 
denunciation has been received in an assembly 
of democrats, in the most democratic town of 
England, with ‘loud and _ long - continued 
cheers.” 

This isa fact which, whether we like it or dis 
like it, every wise man must lay to heart. To 
treat such a fact asa trivial incident of slight 
import is simple folly. The importance of Mr. 
Bright’s denunciations, and of the manner in 
which they have been received, lies in this, that 


he avows 


democratic 


the world thereby obtains, almost for the first 
time, a glimpse at the sentiment among the 
masses as to the relation between England and 
Ireland. Bright, it is true, is old ; he may have 
ceased to understand his supporters ; kis words, 
therefore, may express sentiments peculiar to 
himself. It is, however, the height of rashness 
to assume that the hero whom all the democracy 
of Birmingham have honored for a week with 
honors such as have never been bestowed on any 
other private citizen, is out of sympathy with 
the followers who have met together in thou- 
sands to testify their confidence and admiration. 
The far more probable supposition is that the 
voice of Bright is the voice of Birmingham, and 
that the voice of Birmingham is the voice of the 
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British people. But if this be so, the inference 
inevitably follows that the English democracy 
are not prepared (for the moment at least) to 
look with calmness or indifference on the ma- 
nceuvres of a party who are supplied with funds 
by the avowed enemies of England. Let this 
once be clearly ascertained, and every sensible 
man’s whole forecast as to the future of English 
polities will be influenced by his knowledge of 
the feeling entertained by the British electorate; 
and this for two reasons, which, like most of 
the considerations that lie at the bottom of 
human actions, are more often felt than ex- 
pressed in words. 

The first is that, in the present state of the 
world, no fundamental change can be effected 
in the political relations between England and 
Ireland, such, for example, as the concession of 
Home Rule, or the establishment of Irish inde 
pendence, except by the will, or at any rate 
with the consent, of the majority of the British 
people. Successful rebellion, or the armed in- 
tervention of any foreign Power, is at the pre- 
sent moment out of the question. The policy of 
the Home-Rulers and of the Land League is 
almost an admission that thisisso. The Eng- 
lish democracy may conceivably be induced to 
assent to the demands of Mr. Parnell by appeals 
to justice, to self-interest, to sentiment, or even 
to the weariness generated by a long contest. 
But without the consent of the British people 
the policy of the Home-Rulers can never be car- 
ried out. The reception of Mr. Bright’s denun- 
ciations inevitably suggests that this consent 
cannot be obtained. The second reason which 
makes the knowledge of popular sentiment all- 
important is, that there undoubtedly prevails 
among many Liberals, as also among many 
Conservatives, an idea that the democracy, 
which is, in the last resort, the sovereign power 
in England, is more or less indifferent to con- 
siderations of imperial, or even of national, 
power and greatness. No one who has observed 
recent events, or who has kept his ears open to 
the conversation of his friendsand acquaintances, 
can doubt the prevalence of this notion. The 
conviction that the notion is unfounded, if un- 
founded it be, would, I am convinced, modify 
the whole tone of political life. Are the senti- 
ments of democratic electors imbued with what 
may be called political Quakerism? This is an 
inquiry of supreme importance. Nothing has 
happened more suggestive of a negative answer 
than the applause with which Birmingham has 
greeted the denunciation of the rebel party by 
the Quaker orator, 

Secondly, Jobn Bright calls upon the large 
constituencies to take up a new attitude toward 
the House of Commons. Is England, he in effect 
asks, to be ruined by her Parliament? And the 
answer more than suggested is, that Parliament- 
ary factions will ruin the country unless the 
people of England are prepared to control the 
action of Parliament. No one can fancy that 
this warning will go unheeded. Observers of 
every shade of politics have noted for years a 
decline in the prestige and influence of the House 
of Commons. Liberals and Conservatives alike 
have, by their actions even more than by their 
words, testified to the conviction that the elec- 
tors—especially the electors of the great con- 
stituencies—are now, far more truly than fifty 
or thirty or even twenty years ago, the rulers of 
England. Add to this, that the existence of a 
third party, with objects which are, to speak in 
the mildest terms, different from the aims pur- 
sued by English Conservatives and Liberals, 
greatly adds to the danger that the House of 
Commons may become a prey to faction. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the course 
of policy suggested by the most influential demo- 
erat of the day will commend itself to large 
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numbers of the English people. The House of 
Commons has, from the force of circumstances, 
concentrated in itself all the powers of the state. 
It has become almost a part of the executive. 
It is, therefore, both natural and right that the 
people should look to the action of the House 
with something of the care and jealousy which 
have hitherto been devoted to watching the action 
of the sovereign or of the executive. The truth, 
indeed, is, that at the present moment the Cabi- 
net (as one of its members has intimated) repre 
sents the feeling of the people more truly than 
does the House of Commons. This phenomenon, 
which might easily be accounted for by examin- 
ing into the mechanism and working of the 
English Constitution, is likely enough to recur. 
In any case the mass of the electors are almost 
certain to keep their eyes fixed on the conduct 
of the House, and the result of the debate on 
Monday night is an indirect acknowledgment 
that the House of Commons recognizes a change 
in the relation between itself and the electors. 
Every one must bave felt, though nobody openly 
said, that the idea of Parliamentary privilege, 
in the sense in which the term was used by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, was out of date. The elec 
tors who appoint have clearly a right to criticise 
their representatives ; but criticism of an agent 
implies the right to receive an account, even an 
unfavorable account, of his conduct. From the 
old theory that the House of Commons was 
placed above criticism, the natural result fol- 
lowed that to report a debate was a breach of 
privilege. When the press can both report de 
bates and criticise debaters, it is little less than 
ridiculous to maintain that a member may not 
state freely to his constituents his opinion about 
the assembly in which they are represented. The 
majority who acquitted Mr. Bright on the charge 
of breach of privilege acted with that sound 
sense which in general characterizes English 
politicians ; but they probably dic not quite 
realize the whole bearing of their action. They 
tacitly admitted the sovereignty of the people. 

A speech which contains the denunciation of a 
“rebel party,” and which calls on the 
cracy of England to suppress the power of the 
men who from night to night insult the majesty 
of the British people, may be just or unjust, wise 
or unwise ; but when delivered by a man such 
as Jobn Bright, to a constituency such as that 
of Birmingham, is assuredly, whether for good 
or bad, a noteworthy sign of the times, 

A. V. DICEY. 
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LAST YEARS OF MME. D’EPINAY.—I. 
PARIS, June 24, 1885. 


Madame 
Gaston 


Tne authors of ‘La Jeunesse de 
a@’Epinay,’ MM. Lucien Perey and 
Maugras, have been encouraged by the success 
of their work, and they now give us the ‘ Der 
niéres Années de Madame d’Epinay.’ The 
‘Memoirs’ of Mme. d’Epinay, which are well 
known, end in the year 1765 ; they had not been 
completely printed. The Library of the Arsenal 
has the end of them, The manuscript, divided 
into small cahiers, tied with blue silk strings, 
was stolen in the year 1795 from Grimm’s house, 
and this explains how one part is now at the 
Archives, the other at the Arsenal. After the 
year 1763, which marks the end of the * Memoirs,” 
the only documents are the letters preserved by 
the family, the correspondence of Grimm and 
Mme. d'Epinay, her letters to ber son, the corre- 
spondence of Diderot and Mlle. Voland, ete. 
MM. Perey and Maugras have thus been able to 
follow Mme. d’Epinay, so to speak, day by day 
up to the time of her death. 

After six months of marriage, Mme. d’Epinay 
had been publicly abandoned by her husband, 
sacrificed to vulgar mistresses. She heard aH 
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ber socie ty profess the doctrine of free love and 
free the philosophers, who were her 
friends, had invented a new code of mi 
she succumbed, and became the * friend” 
Three years after, Francueil 


choice ; 
rality 
of Fran 
cueil. betraved 


her, and Grimm became his successor, She was 


no longer rich; her husband had ruined her 
She had for herself and her children enly 16,000 


livres a year. She wasill, and she resolved to 
go to Geneva and piace herself under the car 
of the famous Tronchin. She left the 
30th of October, 1757, and nearly died on the 
road at ChAtillon, between Nantua and Belle 
garde, in a miserable inn. The Chs 
tillon was fortunately of short duration, and 
she was able to get to Geneva. 
waiting for her, and asked her to dine with him, 
but she declined his offer. 
she says in a letter, *‘ and besides, having two 
days before, at Chatillon. made my confession 


Paris on 


cTisis at 
Voltaire was 


**] was too tired,” 


and received the communion, I did not think it 
Mm 
d’Epinay bad preserved religious sentiments in 
the midst of her philosophical society 

M. d’Epinay, who had conducted his wife to 
Geneva, left her immediately before hav 
ing dined with his wife at Voltaire’s. The re 


proper to dine so soon with Voltaire.” 


. not 


ligious scruples of Mme. d’Epinay bad not lasted 
any longer than the fatigue of her journey. In 


fact, she soon became intimate with Voltaire, 
and this is the stvle of their billets. Voltaire 
writes to her: “I ask to-day the privilege of 


my robe de chambre. Let each one be dressed 
according to his deserts. Mm 


have her hair done up by the Graces, and I need 


d’E pinay must 
a night-cap.” Mme. d’Epinay had quite enough 


esprit to meet Voltaire in his own style. She 
describes, in her letters to Grimm, the Genevese 
society. Speaking of the clubs, she says: ‘' Th 
gentlemen exhaust themselves in conjectures 
and discoveries on the views and projects of th 
potentates, and when the event does not contirm 
their conjectures, they are no less satistied for 
having found out in their wisdom not what such 
a Power has done, but what it ought 


and such 


She the virtue, the 
honesty, the simplicity which are the 
their policy—‘‘all that,” she says, 

of pedantry, which is 


to have done.” praises 


over with a little varnish 
with them to 
Here is the description of the niece of 


necessary 
plicity.” 
Voltaire : ‘* His niece is 
fifty 


lying unconsciously and witbout any 


preserve their sin 


a roly-poly little fat 


woman. vears old, very feminine, ugly 


and good ; 


bad motive; without wit, vet seeming witty 
screaming: deciding, versifying, reasoning 
unreasoning. . . . Voltaire likes her, laughs 
at ber, and respects her.” 

Mme. d’Epinay fell ill again after a wt and 


Grimm went to see her at Geneva, He wrot 
Diderot, March, 
in which I found her is inconceivable t is evi 
dent to me that if she had 


bee? : 


‘*The excess of weakness 


Lot _ ' ) 
not ¢ ne here she 





would not now be alive.” Meanwhile M. dk pi 
nay was ruining himself entirely. It is very 
characteristic of the time that he allowed Grimm 
to give him advice, to scold bim, to reproac 

him for bis absurd prodigalities—the diamonds, 
the hétels which he gave to the "petites be 

riére.” M. d'Epinay was deprived of half his 
revenue as farmer-general, after some modifica 
tion made in the farming of the taxes. He in 
forms his wife of it; he tells her that he loses 


60,000 livres of inc ‘T have made 
already : I have given up 
my box at the opera, and sold half my bh 
A thousand compliments to M 
Mme. d'Epinay answers him that the 


erable retrenchment 
rses 


Grimm.” 





retrench- 


nent of the box at the opera is not enough : 
what he must reform is his own conduct. He 


accepts her reproaches, and defends himself in 


this extraordinary and almost incredible way 


You will understand that, In} present 
ation, Lhave been obliged t rtail expenses 
which, by contributing to the pleasure and the 
comfort of Mile. Verriére, to whom I owe much 
friendship, procured for ® amusements which 
I found more delightful than anvwhere else, as 
I felt thera with more liberty and was their first 
author. IT thought it best to disclose to her my 
situation. She was mu touched by it: and i 
must say in justice that her first movement 
was to offer me her diamonds and her jewels 
My first movement was to refuse Ther 
confesses that on reflection, being in need f 


money, he ac ) 
tothe amount of 40.4% 


gaged to pay her, durit her lifetin pet 


cent. He adds that he had, two vears bef 
given her already an annuity of ¢ \ 
He then enters into all sorts of details about t 
demo iselles Verrier il ty Tlilses I t ¢t x 
any further expense for them ; he w Iv peas 
the tw harges be ent s It is . 
imagine that v S haca t 

ifter a tis f eight vears t 
friends! ip, he says, sul ts " st sAVS gra 
tituck he has found t ! Vi 
amiable and estimal jua I t 
will live as he did befor \ ing 
in his plan fet vi} s! f 
behave in such a way that enw ‘ 
no reproaches to mak 

This letter of d'ky iv's is a tof t 
piece It is quite irt WAS t 
anvthing from sucl ‘ sche aVIty } 
reasoning madness, M | mer \ 
swered “that she did Wish f¢ het 
merit of the s sof M Ve re, but 
thought M. d’Epinay w 1 ver tind i t 
ut toexchange dat 4 i tie OS} 
c1ialiv at per ent wma it w“ y 
years i She Iv bye cn = M 
i*} vy tells ret Se 7) < } kt } 4 < 
where he says, his 1 “ t Ss 

\ lask t send Vv sont K ft l s l 
w i rather sell shirt tl let t t 
fore I M pinay was borrow ev 
fri his own servants, but gave at the s 
moment reat fetes t tb} \ i is a icle 
ightful trait of his Teannot hel t g the 
passage in wl isaythatl pav 1 ivres 
toM Verriére by wav ofa ty. It is quite 
true that I owe tl to ber, but t that I pay 
thet 

Grimm rema leight 1 hs Geneva ; | 
liked its societv, the de Saussures, the de Lues 


named 
minister to Paris of the free citv of Frankfort 

to Paris ‘My 
he said to Mme. d'Epinay, ‘‘ we 


neva he was 


he resolved at once to return 





nust fulfil our vocation. Yours is not to jive 
retired and solitary with me. We ought to give 
ach other only the moments which our duties 


The happiness which we have « njoyed 
unforeseen ; it isa gift of 
ought to be 


lives : 


nthbs was 


eaven for which we grateful—a 

should be 
»}complain of its short duration, as our 
Poor Mme. d’Epinay, 


who was all flame and passion, had to content 


epoch in our but we 


guilty t 
duties call us elsewhere,” 


herself with this dutiful and calculating lover. 
Grimm was atype, and very different from the 
lived. He had 
to make a had talent, 
good sense, ability, and not much heart, He 


people in the midst of whom he 
career, a fortune. He 
was a safe friend, and it is not to be wondered 
at if Mme. d’Epinay, a weak and often irrational! 
woman, took refuge in his cold and ponderous 
friendship. 

Mme. d’Epinay left Geneva in company with 
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(rrimm., 


In Paris she felt free to compose her 
salon at her leisure and as she pleased, and she 


succeeded in Diderot, who was a 


conquering 


great friend of Grimm’s, but who had hitherto 
shown no desire to make her acquaintance. 
Diderot soon became one of her intimes. In 


reality, the new salon of Mme. d’Epinay was 
composed by Grimm, who showed in this cir 
cumstance his usual tyrannical rigor: he ad- 
mitted Saurin (who is now forgotten, the author 
of a bad * Spartacus”), Suard, Sedaine, Raynal, 
Damilaville. The Abbé Galiani became a mem- 
ber of the circle, and soon one of the most active 
and important. 

The affairs of M. d’Epinay were in such dis- 
order that, at the beginning of 1762, he lost his 
place as farmer-general. He had debts to nearly 
Mme. d’i:pinay resolved at 
which 


a million of livres. 
once to let the chAteau of the Chevrette, 
was too expensive for her, and to take a modest 
country house at La Briche. She retired to a 
small house ina faubourg of Paris with her old 
mother and her Her 
Louis went to the house of bis uncle, M. de la 
Briche. To do her justice, she was very indif- 
ferent to pecuniary was 
quite satisfied to live with her mother and her 
children on a small income of 8,000 livres, which 
M. d’Epinay, who was the cause of 


daughter Pauline. son 


considerations, and 


was left her. 
all her misfortunes, quite disapproved such radi 
cal reforms, and complained of them; he said 
that it would not be possible to go and see Mme. 
d’Epinay in her new house. Poor man! he said 
that such conduct would completely ruin his 
‘*T shall never forgive her in my life.” 
Mme. d’ipinay received proofs of the univer- 
sal interest which her reverses inspired ; all the 
people she had known or even once seen called 
upon her, except Duclos, the brutal Duclos, and 
Rousseau. All Geneva wrote her letters, with 
the kindest offers of hospitality. Grimm tock 
lodgings at once in the neighborhood of Mme. 
d’Epinay’s new abode. Mme. d’Epinay felt al- 
most happy in her new establishment : “ If you 
small house between 
Our 
table is frugal, but cleanly served, and we can 


credit. 


knew how pretty itis: a 
court and garden, a good air, a fine view. 


receive one or two friends a day.” 


Correspondence. 





PROSPECTS FOR REVENUE REFORM. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The article in your issue of June 28 on 
“The Ohio Democrats” is, in the main, a just 
arraignment of their evasive, double faced plat- 
form. In implying, however, that it will be ex- 
actly equal, as regards revenue reform, whether 
Judge Hoadly or Judge Foraker becomes the 
next Governor, you do not, it seems to me, ren- 
good cause of reform. 
National and State politics are now very closely 
related ; events in the latter field are quickly 
interpreted in terms of the former, and, since 
is certain to be 
affected by the State elections of this year, it is 


der exact justice to the 


the next Presidential election 


fairer, in determining the status of the two par- 
ties in regard to revenue reform, to examine 
each from a national or Congressional rather 
than from a State point of view, 

The Democratic platform just adopted in this 
State is truly an unsatisfactory document to all 
real instead of sham issues. In 
that respect it resembles party platforms in 
general, which, stripped of their verbiage and 
vaporing, are as weak and vague in affirmation 
as they are strong ip negation. Principles, even 
when clearly stated, are often used in the most 


who wish for 
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forgotten the moment victory is attained, or 
even abandoned under the fire of the Opposition 


before the day of election. The tariff-for reve- 
nue-only plank in the platform of the last Demo- 
cratic National Convention, and the repeated 
declarations of Republican platforms in favor 
of civil-service reform, are instances in point 
familiar to every one. Party government can 
only attain real efficiency and dignity when 
parties feel compelled to carry ont after election 
the promises made beforehand. The state of 
opinion among the Democrats of this State in 
regard to the tariff is as yet unsettled. There is 
a general tendency toward reform, with a strong 
undercurrent in favor of protection. Frank 
Hurd, however, made a notable success of his 
free-trade canvass in the Toledo District last 
year, and, in fact, the Democratic success in all 
tuirteen districts was achieved in the face of 
more or less direct assault by protective-tariff 
men. 

The Forty-eighth Congress will certainly con- 
tain more revenue reformers than any Congress 
since the war, and the bulk are Democrats. The 
preliminary contest for the Speakership con- 
tinues to rage, and the result (which cannot 
safely be predicted) will, of course, very largely 
determine subsequent action or inaction. Yet, 
whatever the result, it is certain that the non- 
reformer, Mr. Randall, will meet with formid- 
able competitors in the pronounced reformers, 
Messrs. Carlisle and Cox. That the Republican 
party is irrevocably committed to the protec- 
tive-tariff policy, is shown by the unanimity of 
their resolutions and platforms and the uncom- 
promising attitude of their leaders. Senato:: 
Sherman has recently repeated bis declaration 
of last autumn, that the party must stand or fall 
with this doctrine—that issues are joined upon 
it. The Republican party contains a small and 
very able, but considerably disregarded, mi- 
nority, who insist upon revenue reform. The 
Democratic party contains a strong and grow- 
ing minority—possibly a majority—who insist 
upon the same policy. The coming session of 
Congress will to a large extent determine whe- 
ther ths Democrats can be expected to effect 
any reform of the tariff. If they fail, then the 
out-and-out tariff-for-revenue-only party, of 
which the Detroit Conference was somewhat 
prophetic, may an imperative need. 
Such a party ought to unite the reform wings of 
both existing parties. Pending that possibility, 
those who consider the tariff question the only 
vital issue now before the country may at least 
find less discouragement in Democratic than in 
Republican triumphs. F. C. E. 


become 


CoLumets, O., July 2, 1883, 


EDUCATION IN THE COLONY OF SOUTH 
CAFOLINA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Touching Mr. Mc Master's statement, that 
‘*in the Southern States education was almost 
wholly neglected, but nowhere to such an extent 
as in South Carolina. . In that colony 
prior to 1730 no such thing as a grammar-school 
existed,” I beg leave to call your attention to the 
‘Act for Founding and Erecting of a Free 
School in Charlestown, for the Use of the Inhabi- 
tants of the Province of South Carolina.” This 
act was passed on the 12th day of December, 
1712, and is to be found in the ‘ Laws of the 
British Plantations in America, relating to the 
Church and Clergy, Religion and Learning. 
Collected in one volume, by Nicholas Trott, 
LL.D., Chief-Justice of the Province of South 
Carolina. London, 1721.’ This act covers nine 
folio pages, and in the 24th and last section re- 


Pickwickian sense, carrying no obligation, and peals an ‘‘ Act for the Founding and Erecting 
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of a Free-School for the Use of the Inhabitants 
of South Carolina, ratitied in open Assembly the 
8th day of April, Anno Domini 1710.” A copy 
of the laws here cited, once the property of Mr. 
George Brinley, is now in the Pennsylvania 
State Library.— Yours respectfully, 
CHARLES J. LITTLE. 
STATE LIPFRARY, HARRISBURG, Pa., July 6, 1883. 


PHONETIC ASSIMILATION. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Having found that illustrations of lin- 
guistic laws are usually impressive in indirect 
ratio to their chronological distance, it seems 
worth while to call attention to a very recent 
instance of assimilation. I have noticed that 
children and uneducated persons almost invari- 
ably pronounce telephone telephome, assimilat- 
ing the dental (cerebral) n to the preceding labial 
sound.—Yours very truly, 

T. B. LINDSAY. 

BosTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, July 2, 1883. 


JARVES’S 


[ITALIAN RAMBLES. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In your review of Mr. Jarves’s ‘ Italian 
Rambles,’ the reviewer, me judice, puts far too 
much value on Mr. Jarves’s opinions on art mat- 
ters. His imagination is far greater than his 
acumen, and it is no service to art or art-archa- 
ology to allow his conclusions to pass into mat- 
ters of faith. His ‘‘two busts in terracotta” 
are not supposed by any authority in Florence 
to be what Mr. Jarves believes them to be. 
Were they so, their value in art-history would 
be very great ; as it is, they have acquired no 
importance here. 

Mr. Jarves’s power of distinguishing the old 
from modern imitation is curiously smali. As 
an instance, I may say that he brought me one 
day what be regarded as a most important dis- 
covery—‘‘a bronze repoussé bust of Michael 
Angelo, without doubt contemporary, and 
titherto unknown.” On looking at it, I found 
it to be a simple electrotype, without the slight- 
est effort to disguise the fact. Mr. Jarves’s great 
discoveries are proverbial in Florence, and his 
amiability and willingness to be advised by 
those who do know make connoisseurs willing 
to correct his mistakes ; but it wouid be too 
much to allow his unconfirmed attributions to 
become settled in America as facts, or allow his 
opinions in art, unsupported, to acquire an au- 
thority to which they have never been entitled, 
and which must mislead a public opinion which 
the Nation has as a function to correct. The 
phrase, ‘‘ Mr. Jarves’s well-known artistic in- 
sight,” used by your reviewer, conveys an im- 
pression quite the reverse of that which is held 
by the artistic world here, without, so far as I 
know, a valid exception, whether among deal- 
ers, amateurs, or connoisseurs. 

It is not pleasant to have to say such things, 
but if art and art education in our country are 
of any consequence, it is important that people 
who have no knowledge should not acquire au- 
thority; and Mr. Jarves has been a long time in 
the field, doing, may be, not much harm, but 
certainly no good, by his writings, whatever he 
may have done by his assiduity in collecting. 

Yours truly, W.J.S. 

FLORENCE, June 20, 1883, 


GERMAN PROFESSORS AND THEIR PAY. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NarTIon: 


Sir: I have had repeated discussions with a 
German professor who had read your leader 
upon ‘* The Real Weakness of American Univer- 
sities,” and I have had a rather hard time of it, 
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I assure you. Being a professor in a small col- 
lege myself, with a smal! salary, I was inclined 
to agree with you; but having some doubts then 
in my deepest inmost, as the Germans say, as to 
the unselfishness of my opinion, I am thoroughly 
convinced now that you underrate the great ad 
vantages of the position of a German professor, 
and that the influence of your remarks is very 
bad upon young Americans. 

As to the first point, a German professor is 
My friend 
Professor <A., at 
36,000 marks 


not so poor as is generally made out. 
was very much disgusted. 
‘*So and So,” has an income of 
($9,000), made up of his salary and doctor and 
lecture fees. When eall to 
another university, it is accompanied by a rais 
ing of hissalary. If his own university wants 
to keep him, they give him a *‘ Zulage,” and he 
will very likely stay. A professor's position is 
for life. No president, no trustees, no king, no 
minister, even, can remove him if be leaves poli 
tics alone. Thus, Professor B. at C. 
“read” in three semesters. He is threatened 
with softening of the brain; but he is not made to 
resign, and if he were he has his pension, and it 
would be no great hardship. I know of 
fessor who has been in ill health for 
years. He has lectured now and then ; 
partment is at the lowest ebb, but the 
Government does not remove bim. If a profes- 
sor dies, his family receives a pension, small, to 
be sure; but, as you say, plain living is the 
thing, and a professor or bis widow 
more from that than 
officer. 

But the greatest boon of his position is the 
glorious ‘‘ Lebrfreiheit ”: the liberty to teach 
and to publish what he pleases—politics again 
excepted. This ‘“ Lehr’reiheit” is the corner 
stone of the German University, the pride of 
princes and people. Ido not wonder at all that 
two German professors refused calls to Ame 
rica at four or five times the salaries they now 
have. 1 askeda Privat-docent once, ** Would you 
accept such a call?” Then he began to calculate: 
‘* Professor A. must soon resign, he has been 
illso long. Professor D. has just died. The po- 
sition at E. is net yet filled. Das miisste 
doch erst mal aowarten.” This man gets 1,200 
marks a year for conducting a seminary and 
gets about 500 marks in lecture fees. But think 
of what he is striving for—a Government of 
fice for life, an income as good as ary official's, 
with a pension; a position of high social rank, 
liberty of teaching, long vacations, now and then 
a stipendium for travel, and better bargains 
with his publishers. There is no doubt a Privrat- 
docent’s career is a hard one; it ought to be: but 
this self-denial, poverty, and asceticism of the 
German professor ‘ist nicht weit her.” What 
is remarkable in bis career is this—and it should 
be held up as a shining light to our professors and 
students—that when the Privat-docent has be- 
come professor he does not lose what your cor 
respondent ‘‘N. N.” has forcibly called * the 
grit of spontaneous scholarship.” 

Depend upon it, a German professor is human. 
There are even professors in Germany who, in- 
stead of being martyrs to the cause of science, 
are selfish, lazy men, who do not do their duty. 
But they are the exception, to the great credit 
of German character. Here is one who “ reads” 
as little as possible, or reads what costs him the 
least trouble. There is one who treats his work 
as if it were a year's vacation interrupted by 
lectures. One gets a travelling stipend, but in- 
stead of going during vacation, he goes when 
his lectures should begin, and stays away till 
the next vacation, etc. No; the German pro- 
fessor is neither a monk, nor a soldier, nor a 
saint, and it is perfec:ly safe to hold him up as 
an example to Americans in 


one receives a 


has not 


a pro- 
twelve 
his de 
Prussian 


suffers no 


any other Government 


man 


every re 
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spect, even in salary, and most of all in 
his devotion to science and in the difficulty of 
attaining his position. There lies the rub with 
us. For you to say that the real weakness of 
American universities 
the professor, in the unattractiveness of his posi 
tion, amounts to this: 
officials 


lies in the low salary of 
Increase the salary of Gov 


ernment and mind civil-service 
reform. 


many 


never 

Ask a president of an institution how 
applications he receives for positions 
There are too many candidates aud too many of 
the wrong sort, who have no idea what a profes 
A certain 
president received an application from a candi 
date who was prepared for any department, but 
If he 
could not have that, he would be satistied with a 
janitorship. 

But this is not to be wondered at. 


sorship means, who are no specialists 


preferred the professorship of chemistry. 


Our college 
system, ‘the good old college course,’ 
that 
a, Viz... 


disregards 
‘one prudence im life,” as Emerson calls 
and leads to “the one 


evil, dissipation; and it 


concentration, 
makes no difference 
whetber our dissipatious are coarse or tine 
The course is too long. University work is begun 
too late. 


and 


Again, the question is one of 
demand. A 
college president if L could recommend a young 


su} } ly 


vear ago I was asked by a 


mau for the department of Latin, but he 
belong to a certain branch of the church Lhave 
heard of one call from the West for a pr 
who must have a good voice to lead the singin 

Phe College of refused 
had studied three or 
four years abroad, and was a trained specialist 
would not promise to 
in conducting morning pravers. 


in prayer-meeting. 
a certain candidate who 
because he take his turn 
They wanted 
a ‘*‘ Christian,” as they call it, and took a clergy 


man. The changing of departments is very fre 
quent. You hear of a gentleman as a professor 


of Greek at institution, as a 
Latin at another, and, as 
professor of English at 


one professor of 
a compromise , asa 


another, Y 
Germany, in France, in 


ung men 
come abroad, travel in 
Italy, in Spain, and suddenly turn up elsewher 
as professors of the languages of thes un 
tries, It is that 
several of the best scholars of a graduating class 
to be tutors. 
not, and they may teach in whatever depart 
opt L sh 
professor the announcements of a 


said Yale College n 


They may accept the position or 
ment needs help if they do ac 
a German 
professor of German at a certain college, which 
were as follows: C 


Romance 


mparative 
languages and 


grammar of the 


instruction in each 


language of the group; further. comparative 
grammar of the Teutonic languages, instruction 
in German, Dutch (?), Danish, and Ieeland A 


t 
last, lectures upon foreign literatures. Mv friend 
raised up his hands in horror and exclaimed 


* Welche Vielsettigkeit! Welche Vielseitizkeit 
Ist so etwas moglich Well, it is true, wher 
such appointments are possible and where 
a professor is allowed to make such an 
nouncements in an oficial sue, there 
is something radically wrong in ¢! educa 





tional system of the 1 Harvard and 
Jobns Hopkins Universities have within the last 


“ountry 





few vears exercised a very healthy int 
and deliberate appointments and 


accordance 


making careful 


more in with German ideas, but 


everywhere else the presidents and trustees con 
sider a 


training—t. specialist s 


¢., & 
The 


r Gentile fis he 


university 
training—as asecondary matter. juestion 1s 
generally 
of our college! is hea 
not. 


Ishe Jew a graduate 


clergyman? and what 


I beheve it is not the low salaries paid 


that keep talent from devoting itself to the pro 
fessor’s calling, but such a state of things as I 


and inthat hes the real weakness 


yf our universities. Why should a man who has 


have described, 


the means, go te the expense of a specialist's pre 





paration such as | 


Cambridge, or Germany, wher he prospect 
an appointment are so poor Phe airs are 


at all numerous, but candidates are | ty 


A NEW VIEW 
To THE Eptrorn oF THE NATION 

Sik I am greatly surprised that a 
usually so quick to grasp the ut ta 
every questi 
take 


Issue, Prepa}r 1 at tv 


is to 


last 


the position tl \ 


and surgeons t 


rhe 
than any other 


physician owe ‘ 


facturer, or priest, and not ‘ Law y 





,every truc 





his best skill. To others 


nothing, so far as his pi 
The fact is, the 
obligations and 
side of the 


wants the privilege of decrying lis professional 





is coacerned 

public prefers to have all the 
self-sacritices on the physician ; it 
skill and his moral character, and of building uy 
latter 


they alro want 


his rivals: but when the are unequal to 


him to 
without any hesitation the summons of 


any situation, answel 
those 
whose whole previous course has been to injur: 
him, and be grateful for the opportunity, or to 
run the risk of an indictment for manslaughter 


If a few cases in each Community in which the 
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irregular incompetent are unequal to the 
situation are allowed to die for want of the care 
and counsel of competent physicians, society 


or 


will put itself in the hands of competent men. 
And as to the case you have chosen as a text, it 
is quite sure that in that vicinity future cases of 
fractured skull wil! be put in the bands of some 
‘who could not 
If the strong 
the profession should thus treat the 
weaklings and knaves of every school, the weak- 


one else than of tbe homceopath 
the needed 
in 


surgical care.” 


Rive 


men 


lings and knaves would go to the wall, and a 
few funerals be the saving of many tw society. 
Very truly, 
Ww. WorTkyYNs Seymour, M.D. (Harv). 
Troy, June 28, 1883. 


T 
Notes. 
THE extraordinary features of the year 1882 
make the ‘ Annual Register’ just issued for that 
period (London: Pivingtons) certain to be con 
sulted frequently hereafter. 
with 


The Irish troubles, 
Mr. Forster’s resignation, the “ Kilmain 
bam Treaty,” and the Dublin murders; the war 
in Egypt; the downfall and death of Gambetta; 
the electoral-reform and oaths’ bills in Italy; the 
anti-Mormon and anti-Chinese legislation in the 
United States—such are some of the permanent 
landmarks of history. 
no less shining. 


[he obituary record is 
What is noticeable here is, that 
the Americans seem to have been commemorat- 
ed by their own countrymen—a liberal and on 
some accounts a wise policy for the editors. We 
remark that the space allotted to Emerson con- 
siderably exceeds that for Darwin; Garibaldi 
and after him Gambetta being the most favored 
in this respect. There are the usual running re 
view of literature, science, and art; daily chro- 
nicle of events; and English statistics. 

Columbia College has issued a “* Circular of 
Information ” in regard to the collegiate educa- 
tion of women and its own plan of fostering it. 
The first examination will be held on January 
28, 1884. 

The first civil-service manual which has fallen 
under our eye is an anonymous pamphlet called, 
‘Government Clerksbips: How to Get One; How 
to Prepare for Examination’ (Washington: R. 
Beresford). The introduction gives a summary 
view of the several steps leading up to the pre- 
sent institution of the competitive system; the 
rules established by the Civil-Service Commission 
are given at the end, In the middle are various 
questions based on actual examination papers, 
but more comprebensive than any single set, and 
“ idiots and dunces” are warned that they “ will 
derive no benetit from these pages” since they 
are the persons intended to be kept out of the 
service. Some useful hints to candidates com- 
plete the manual, which is commendable in spirit 
and in execution. 

We nuticed last week Mr. Wisner’s Guide to 
the Yellowstone National Park. In the mean- 
time we have received Dr. A. C. Peale’s ‘ Report 
on the Thermal Springs’ of that region, reprint- 
ed as an author’s edition from Dr. Hayden's 
twelfth annual report (for the year 1878). This 
bulky volume is not well adapted for the tour- 
ist’s satchel, but no party visiting the Park 
should be out of reach of acopy. It is in three 
parts, the first describing the several basins in 
detail, with the aid of charts and a wealth of 
woodcuts and lithographs, some of the latter 
being impressively colored to the life. Part 
second discusses the warm springs of the globe, 
and part third the science of thermo-bydrology, 
as Dr. Peale terms it. A bibliographical appen- 
dix covers a field as wide as the text. The bib- 
liograpby of toe Park itself is already very ex- 
tensive, 


The Nation. 


With the growth of population the question of 
water supply becomes every year more serious, 
and there can be no question of the utility of 
Mr. J. J. R. Croes’s ‘ Statistical Tables from the 
History and Statistics of American Water Works’ 
(New York: Engineering News). An alphabetic 
list of towns having a public water supply satis- 
fies curiosity as to the number of inhabitants 
served, the age and cost of the works, the sourc< 
of supply, etc.; while another list, arranged ac- 
cording to population, adds further particulars 
as to expepvse, daily consumption, miles and 
size of pipe, meters, hydrants, etc. These tables 
will be revised and reissued from time to time, 
and will save a great deal of misdirected re- 
search. 

Those who are interested in the definition of 
the terminal moraine of the great Northern ice- 


| sheet, will find the glaciated area of Ohio de- 
| scribed and delineated by Prof. G. F. Wright 


in the July number of the American Journal of | 


Science. Roughly, the line extends from New 
Lisbon to Higginsport on the Ohio, in a general 
southwesterly direction. 

The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry on 
the loss of the Jeannette have been issued from 


the Government Printing Office as H. of R. 


| 


Exec. Doc. No. 108. They make a volume of 


363 pages, illustrated with numerous diagrams 


| and charts, including one in color of the fatal 


Lena delta, and a circumpolar chart based on 


| the latest authorities, and drawn on a large 


| seale, 


This last is nominally in two sheets, but 
only sheet No. 1 is found in our copy, and in- 
deed is all that is needed for the story of the ex- 
pedition. 

In No. 104 of the Journal of the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society Dr. F. Boas has a concise and 
closely-reasoned paper on the tormer distribution 


| of the Eskimos in the Arctic-American archi- 


pelago. He takes the ground that it is unsafe to 
argue from the northern remains of Eskimo set- 
tlements great climatic changes or a migration 
eastward. The shifting habits of this people and 
their dependence for food supplies on the con- 
tingencies of the seasons make it impossible to 
fix a boundary between ancient and modern oc- 
cupation, while great uncertainty attends the de- 
termination of the age of Arctic remains. Each 
portion of the archipelago is discussed in detail 
from the works of voyegers; and on a map ac- 
companying the article are shown the places at 
which Eskimo remains have been found, and the 
successive limits of settlement in our day from 
1850, 

We have received Mr. Appleton P. C. Griffin’s 
bibliographical monograph on ‘ The Discovery 
of the Mississippi,’ reprinted from the Magazine 
of American History (A. 8S. Barnes & Co.). This 
quarto pamphlet is accompanied by a reduced 
(but still large) colored facsimile of Joliet’s map 
of the continent, dated 1674, and inscribed to 
Count Frontenac. Dr. De Costa has added a 
note on the subject of this map, comparing it 
with several earher ones, and giving a section of 
Joutel’s map of 1713, showing the great lakes 
and the Mississippi basin. Mr. Griffin deserves 
the thanks of all students of American bistory. 

Two important articles distinguish the July 
number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography. One is Dr. Edward Ship- 
pen’s “ Account of the Origin of the Naval 
Asylum at Philadelphia,” the obscure Greenwich 
of America. The other is Judge J. W. F. 
White's historic- biographical review of the “ Ju- 
diciary of Allegheny County”; a paper full of 
interesting sketches, ending with a tabular view. 

Although Mrs. Lamb, concluding in the cur- 
rent number of the Magazine of American His- 
tory her series of articles on “ Wall Street in 
History,” brings the tale down to the present 
year, sbe appears to have overlooked one func- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion of the street,as a centre for popular de- 
monstrations. Was it not on the steps of the 
Sub-Treasury that Mr. N. P. Banks confessed to 
the bankers and merchants that he was willing 
under certain circumstances to “ let the Union 
slide”? And who can forget, too, the great 
meeting held there on the day following the assas- 
sination of Lincoln—not to mention other similar 
impressive gatherings which bave made Wall 
Street in some sort our forum ? 

We have received the ‘ Constitution, By-laws, 


| and List of Members’ of the flourishing Georgia 





| 


Historical Society for the current year. It con- 
tains also the act of incorporation, which dates 
from 1839, The resident members number more 
than 400, 

The third edition of the *‘ Alumni Record of 
Wesleyan University’ is a marvel of complete- 
There are 1.314 graduates (to the class of 
and 9355 non-graduate alumni (to 1881), 
Eight hundred and thirty pages are devot- 
ed to a record of their hves, in which there 
are no superiluous facts and few unnueces- 
If every university and college 
prepared such a volume (and all colleges are 
probably equally interesting to their alumni, so 
that if the making of this record is justified, all 
the others ought to be made), what a collection 
of biographico-statistico educational literature 
we should have. 

The Comité @histoire et d’archéologie du dio- 
cése de Paris has published the first number of a 
bulletin in which it intends to recount the his- 
tory of the diocese and the biography of the ec- 
clesiastics, high and low, and to describe its 
monuments and give their history. On such a 
diocese a work of this kind, 1f well done, will be 
interesting. 

Among interesting reprints may be counted 
that of the Journal de la Belgique for 1815. It 
was the organ of the Allies, and related the 1m- 
portant occurrences of that eventful year from 
day to day as they appeared to observers on the 
spot. 

M. Georges d’Heylli, who had already publish- 
ed nearly a dozen monographs relating more or 
less closely to the Comédie-Francaise, was led by 
the announcement of M. Delaunay’s withdrawal 
from the stage to prepare a brief biography of 
that best and most poetic of light comedians, and 
this sketch fitly appeared just as M. Delaunay 
received the decoration of the Legion of Honor 
and therefore withdrew his resignation. M. 
Delaunay is the first actor decorated simply as 
an actor: M. Régnier was not so honored until 
he had left the stage, and M. Got’s decoration, 
two years ago, was given rather to the professor 
in the Conservatory than to the actor. Doubt- 
less it will not be long before the third great 
comedian of the Comédie-Francaise and perhaps 
the greatest of all—M. Coquelin—will receive 
also his bit of red ribbon. M. d’Heylli’s sketch 


bess. 
1882) 


sary words. 


| of M. Delaunay’s career is excellent, especially 


in its inclusion of a complete list of parts; there 
is an etched portrait by Lalauze. 


—Exceptional interest attaches to the July 


| number of the New England Historical and 


Genealogical Register. We might cite Mr. F. B. 
Sauborn’s brief showing of the brotherly rela- 
tionship between Peter and John Brown of Dux- 
bury, the former being ancestor of John Brown of 
Ossawattomie; or Mr. Phillimore’s full account of 
the Garfield family of England, which ends with 
a tentative pedigree for our late President; or 
still other vaiuable papers. The expert, how- 
ever, will turn most eagerly and with greatest 
satisfaction to Mr. Henry F. Waters’s ‘‘ Genealo 
gical Gleanings in England.” Last December we 
had the pleasvre of commending the mission 


which Mr. Waters is now fulfilling by means of 
a fund raised by the New England Historic- 
He took bis departure 


Genealogical Suciety, 














July 12, 


1883 





only in May last, but already has established 
himself in London and sent over the first fruits 
of his systematic search among the English record 


offices for families having American connections, 
In this he is guided by an unsurpassed familiar- 
ity with New England records and family names, 
which makes his selection 
and of course also by the evidence of American 
connections which the documents themselves 
afford. Thus it happens that in the 
ings” first reported occur a promising number 
of names pertaining to Virginia and Maryland. 
Mr. Waters has begun work among the records 
of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Somer- 
set House, Loudon, and the wills he abstracts are 
those of Coffin, Cockerell, Kaine, Atherton, 
Burges, Wilcocks, Greep, Williams, Beavay, 


almost instinctive, 


“ vlean 


Sherman, Sumpner, Mason, Baker, Hill, Par 
giter, Anthony, Reade, Rand, Geere, and 
Parker. Each will involves other names than 


that of the testator, sometimes in an association 
New 
individuals 


which can be matched in early England 
settlements. Several of ‘the just 
enumerated were already well known to the 
historian, and tbe editor of the Registe) 
and his colleagues have annotated 
stracts in a way to make them available at once 
for our genealogists. Indeed, we can fancy the 
readers of the Register ‘who ought now to in 
crease rapidly) all the 
ment of prize-drawing in a iottery the successive 
batches forwarded by Mr. Waters. The enter- 
prise 1s in the best sense of the term public-spi- 
rited on his part and on that of the Society, who 
bespeak still further support for it, as the work 
will occupy years. Subscriptions may be 
to Mr. John Ward Dean, 18 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Mr. Waters’s address is at the Ameri 
can Exchange, 449 Strand, London, and it will 
be remembered that his engagement permits bim 
to undertake private searches for clients desiring 
his services. 


local 


these ab 


scanbiog with excite 


seut 


—Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr., has reprint- 
ed, with additions, from the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, his monograph 
on Sir Christopher Gardiner, Knight, one of 
those mysterious figures, discernible in the very 
dawn of New England history, who pique curi 
osity, but have not often lured the steady-going 
historian from the track of more important per 
sonages. The author of ‘‘ A Chapter in Erie’ 
has nutoriously a keen eye for the picturesque in 
human character, and an admirable patience in 
following tangled clews. His success in eluci 
dating and chronologicaliy rectifying the ob 
scurer settlements of Massachusetts Bay, and in 
enlarging our knowledge of individual actors in 
the early New England drama, has been so sig- 
nal that an historical paper from his pen is now 
sure to command attention. More than that, it 
is sure to interest. In the case of Sir Christopher 
Gardiner not much, perhaps, is revealed here 
beyond what was known before; but the facts 
have been collected and arranged and discussed 
in an original way, and the hero is presented 
more vividly and consistently than ever before. 
His career allows full play to Mr. Adams's hu- 
mor and historical imagination, especially in 
connection with Sir Christopher’s frail partner, 
Mary Grove. The attraction which this coup] 
have had for New England poets and writers of 
fiction—Miss Sedgwick in ‘ Hope Leslie,’ Motley 
in ‘Merry mount,’ Whittier in * Margaret Smith's 
Journal,’ J. T. Adams in the ‘Knight of the 
Golden Melice,’ and Lorgfellow in * Tales of a 
Wayside Inn ’—serves Mr. Adams as an excuse 
(for all he thinks these performances 
droll as history) for coming under the same 
spell. 


rather 


— Every lawyer can enjoy 
Thomas Durfee’s ‘ Gleauings 


‘The 


Nati 
ation. 

History of Khode Island,’ which forms No. 18 of 
the R. I. Historical 
Rider, in Providence 


rracts published by 8S, 8S. 
The of the 
judicial system in this c Was peculiar, 


development 
lony 
the judicial prerogative exercised by the 
lature almost to the present date bas perhaps no 
This 
it can be so called, is much 
Jud 


Another singular custom, which has, 


parallel elsewhere. 
Constitution, if 
dwelt 


structive, 


feature of the 
upon by 
with a few modern exceptions, prevailed from 
the beginnipg, is that the town councils are 

The fact that they “ bave 
satisfactorily discharged these imyx 


courts of probate 
rtant duties 
for more than two centuries testifies strongly in 
Doubtless a critical 
discover humerous flaws and de 
jurisdi 


th substantial 


their favor. Inspection of 
records would 
fects, but the 


cised not 


‘tion has always been exer 
only w Justice but also 


Which has 


ina kindly, helpful, neighborly spirit 


criticism.” In 1720 an 


g the election of 


disarmed 
forbiddin 
as deputy to the Legislature, but it 


at the 


act Was piss 1 
any practising lawyer 


} 


Was repealed 


HeXt sessiot In 17Sti the Assembly passed 


an act enforcing the tender of paper money 
and was shocked when the Superior Court d 

missed the first case on the ground of the uncon 
stitutionality of the statute. The judgos wer 
brought to book, but stood firm, even at the cost 


of their places, for they were not reélected 


This annual election of judges, by the 
down to 1827, bad the 
men unlearned in the law; 
probably prevented 

lation. Judge Durfet 


way, 


usual result of elevating 


but great evils were 
by the smallness of the poy 

notes the ch ige which 
has taken place (in consequence of the increase in 


population and the complexity of modern socie 





ty, industries, and commercial enterprises) in tl 

favor with which criminal practice was once r 

garded. He thinks it not a matter of regret that 
the ambitious young lawys seek y 
ratner than fame, now prefers a civ business, 
since thereby s surer of its desert, and 
innocence, Low t ts acquired the privilege 





Of testifving in it 


any serious pardy When t Circuit ( 1 
in Rhode Island was i Jud Story (is 

“4 Rhode [sland ven ex riated t 
Selve OY establish temy i s 
Outside the State its] f the } eg f 
suipg™ in bis court. Judge Durfee characterizes 
Story, Levi Woodbury, and Benjamin R. Curtis 


in traits which will be recognized as faithful and 





discriminating. Some early causes bres are 
narrated, and the little pamphlet closes with a 
tabular list of judges of the highest rt (174i 
[Ss 

I leath week : es ss 
Stephen Alexa I I ! , 
most the last esent f that 
eptists, a rv W vere H v, tl s 
man, Bache, t r Draper, and S w 
began their tant rs 

y il W . f s 
Is } uler { ! i i > \ X 
was educated at | n ¢ ge, 

‘ .* ' ( ‘ New for 

vyear. Hei ty \ sa 
strol r lin 1s t i x i 
tlon, under . Ss ol States 
{ t Surv + T ‘ ) ‘ ‘ ta 
lips f tl < J t it al < ) 

lished papers relat i f ses 
t ts and t s playets, t eong f 
the , « " . + ¢ < . Ss 
t > stars and t } st in 
‘ und t rtain t sof the solar svs 
tem, published later years by the S ! an 
Inst tut n I swe s s ne { peorts < 
Hy i . ‘ N v -sey i 
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Mr. Henry Irving,” writes a corre 





spondent in London, ** is preparing industriously 
for his visit to America this ni fall r 
this end he is now reviving for short runs the 
most of the plays in which the Lyceum Company 
is to appear in America At the beginning of 
June were given the final performances of 
‘Much Ado About Nothing 4 most extraordi 
nary production, as ric is elaborate, as artis 
tic, and as bighly sensuous a spect as any t 
be seen at the Thedtre-Francais. In nothing 
vet done at this theatre bas the histrionic ability 
of the very fine company with which Mr. Irving 
has surrounded himself been seen to bett t 
vantage than in this difficult play, It was 1 ut 
ed magnificently, and was acted throughout 
with an ease, agrace, anda spirit of tru treaky 
pot often seeu on the Euglish stage or elsewhere 
After the Shaksperian comedy me a Ft h 
melodrama, the ‘Lyons Mail ! hiv ren 
lered into English by Mr. Charles Reade As a 
manager, Mr. Irving is seen at bis best in * M 
Ado About Nothing,’ but asa rl 
his highest point in strong, melodramat pla 
like the ‘Lyons Mail’ andtl b “ 
latter he ts to ike | st a} ars New 
York His u { it i ris t 
ind ca ure interfere wit full \ 
f hi rr arka . i 
hogher reaches of tragedy ! ad 
ler but in vigorous ama Mr. irs 
always admirat I “ t t 
bh . und 2D { i } t 
‘Ly s Maal,’ areset t te . Lex i bv 
id little bits of MUAY site 1 
u} priate i Wi t t by t ‘ 
t mid all well wt t tothe w tilt 
result is a W ert rborat voter 
bted and } enty i \ ihe t 
iste is \ ices t it is 
ist Lak { t Wek ‘ x t i ! 
ter's vry ist as tha os i 
thi sft T i s ft toa hang 
man’s and is { loor 
f his per ‘ ‘4 i wniwe t ~ 
} hit tl } i t squa tw “ 
i e oN i i wil il ‘ 
3 8 s wv ft t tist tw 
kK i i i t PN V—these a tw 
forgetat { s. and I ipa f put 
zs guresb sis plainly f the tirst 
bists i int rences f ir time After tl 
Lyons Ma and t 8 will be given a 
few | ia : Ha ind t * Mer- 
antof Venice,’ of ‘Eugene Aram,’ ‘ Charles 
l Louis XL,’ and f the ‘ Belle’s Strata 
g 1 which last and rather thin comedy Miss 


Terry appears to the greatest advantage 


STEPHEN'S HISTORY OF 
LAW OF 


THE CRIMINAL 
ENGLAND.—I 


4 His f the ¢ nal Lau England 
By Sir Ja s Fit ames Stepben, a Judge of 
t High ¢ t of Justice, Queen's Bench D 
Vis London and New York: Macmillan 
AX ( ISS vols 

LAW iy be considered in a twofold aspect, as 


a branch of history, or asa department of ap 


' 1] 


plied logis The historical importance of legal 


studies is a discovery of modern times, revealed 
to Americans 
rks of Sir Henry Maine. 


Law,’ his ‘ Vilage Communities,’ 
li 


and Englishmen mainly through 
His ‘ 


his ‘ Primitive 


he w Ancient 


and his ‘Law and Custom’ bave 


stitutions,’ 
lone little less than open to all readers of Eng 


lish literature a new province of investigation, 
Holmes's ‘Common Law,’ Bigelow’s ‘ History of 
Legal Procedure, Bagehot’s ‘Physics and Poli 

ties,’ Lyall’s ‘ Asiatic Studies,’ Leslie Stey-hen’s 
Science of Ethics,’ 


nm each show bow wid spread 
has been the influence exerted by the manuer uf 
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looking at 
gested and stimulated by every line Sir Henry 


laws and institutions which is sug 
Maine has written. The only persons who (with 
Professor 
Stubbs) have not yet roused themselves to the 


the one impressive exception of 
conviction that the legislation of a country is as 
important a factor in the sum of national pro- 
gress as its religion, and that English law, being 
the most original production of English genius, 
side of 


ought never to escape the notice of intelligent 


presents a English character which 
historians, are the writers of English history. 
Macaulay was a lawyer, and, when judged of by 
his Code, will in future ages be classed among 
of English but Macaulay 


depicted the great events which make up the 


the greatest jurists ; 


annals of England without ever appreciating 


the fact that legal ideas and legal institutions 
both moulded and express the character of the 
race which has produced the one great legal 
system not grounded upon the law of Rome. 
Mr. 


the fact that Englishmen are Englishmen, and 


Freeman, again, is intensely conscious of 


have been the independent makers of their own 
fortune ; he spares no pains to investigate the 
most minute problems of antiquarianism, and 
he bas a good eye in general for the broad re- 
sults of sut for all this, he 
displays no interest in legal knowledge or study. 
He appears to hold that because Blackstone (fol 
lowing, by the way, the bistorians of his day) 


national progress. 


fell into gross errors as to history, English histo 
rians are morally dispensed from the duty of 
knowing anything about English law. Even 
the 


most many-sided intellect which has of recent 


most versatile, the most brilliant, and the 
times explored and illuminated the history of 
the English people, was never turned toward 
the connection between the legal and the social, 
not to speak of the religious, history of the na- 
Yet doubt that if fate bad 
spared Mr. Green to his country, a man endowed 
with his vivid interest in all sides of human life, 
gifted with his rapid and piercing insight into 
the striking phases of English development, 


tion. one cannot 


and, above all, blessed with his readiness to re- 
ceive truth and light from whatever quarter it 
might arise, would, long before his great task 
could have been accomplished, have fully per 
that you tell the 
records of a nation of lawgivers without refer 


ceived cannot completely 
ence to the law of the nation. 

The best excuse (such as it is) for the blindness 
of historians is, that the only school of lawyers 
which in the last generation gave signs of energy 
the logical or 
analytical side, and, being immersed in schemes 
of reform and improvement, looked with indif 
ference and ignorance on the study of the past. 


and life, approached law from 


For if the bistorica] study of law is the discovery, 
in England and America at least, of the present 
generation, the application of logic and analysis 
to legal rules and legal conceptions is due to 
Bentham, Austin, and (though the juxtaposition 
of names is an odd one) to Macaulay. The ana- 
lytical jurists, and the utilitarianism of which 
they were the exponents, have bestowed inesti- 
mable benefits on the world. But their line of 
thought tended indirectly to discourage investi- 
gations into the past growth of existing institu- 
tions. Bentham knew little of the history of 
law. Austin, it knew more of 
Koman law than most Englishmen of his day, 
entered fields of knowledge unexplored by his 
master. But Austin’s mind was unhistorical ; 
his strength lay in that analysis of legal ideas 
which had so great a charm for his powerful 
though somewhat monotonous intellect, and we 
may well suspect that Austin’s militant utili- 
tarianism, which now wearies and perplexes his 
readers, seemed more important to himself and 
to his hearers than even the elaborate defiuition 


is true, who 








of a few leading legal terms to which is due the 
permanent and weighty influence among the 
present generation of his ‘ Lectures on Jurispru- 
dence.’ However this may be, it is certain that 
on both sides of the water the historical and the 
logical aspect of legal studies has, in the main, 
been developed by different teachers, pursuing 
different, and to a certain extent antagonistic, 
modes of thought, and that it would be bard to 
overrate the debt due either to the historical or 
to the analytical school of jurisprudence. But 
of recent years, more than one writer has at- 
tempted to combine in one and the same work 
the two methods of legal speculation. Mr. Dighy’s 
‘History of the Law of Real Property,’ in which 
an excellent account of the antiquities of law is 
interleaved with tables containing 
schemes of legal division based on the ideas of 
Austin; and Mr. Holmes’s ‘Common Law,’ in 
which philosophical speculation becomes a sort 
of reverential commentary on the texts and pre- 
of the law, each exhibit the 
tendency to combine logical analysis with histo- 
rical narration. The same effort at combination 
of two different methods is distinctly traceable 
in Sir James Stephen’s * History of the Criminal 
Law of England.’ It is at once an account of 
the growth of English law with regard to crime, 
and an elaborate disquisition on the most inte- 


curiously 


cedents common 


resting and knotty problems of criminal juris- 
Of the great value which the work 
possesses as a contribution to the proper uvder- 
standing of English history, we hope to write on 
a future occasion 
may say at once that it is as noteworthy a pro- 
duct of intellectual energy as any literary work 
of modern times. Had it been produced by a 
professor sitting at ease in his library, it would 
have been a performance which scarcely any 
other lawyer or historian of the day would have 
bad the boldness to plan or the vigor to bring to 
Being, as it is, the work of a judge, 


prudence. 


: and of the whole book, we 


an issue. 
the greater part of whose time is consumed by 
public and arduous duties, it is a splendid monu- 
ment of worthy and well directed labor. The 
aim, however, of the present article is to call 
attention to the way in which the attempt to 
combine two different modes of treating law 
almost inevitably certain defects, 
which, if their cause is not perceived, may hide 
from careless readers the very substantial merits 
of several important treatises. 

It is, indeed, with some hesitation that any 
one can censure a method pursued in common 
by writers so competent, and at the same time 
so different from each other, as Mr. Digby, Mr. 
Holmes, and Sir James Stephen. But it is just 
because there may be perceived in each and all 
of these writers some common faults that one 
may assert with confidence that these defects, 
such as they are, are due to acommon source. 
In each case may be seen, though under different 
forms, the ill effect of attempting to combine 
the analytical and the historical treatment of 
law. In Mr. Digby’s work, indeed, the analyti- 
cal element is easily separable from the histori- 
cal investigations. Holmes’s ‘Common Law,’ 
on the other hand, has, with ail its infinite 
merits, the defect, inherent, as it seems to us, in 
the method adopted, of confusing together logi- 
cal, one may almost say metaphysical, questions 
—as to the nature, for example, of “ negligence,” 
of “possession,” of a ‘“‘contract”—with the 
quite different inquiry, What is the teaching on 
these various subjects to be deduced from the 
sacred dicta propounded by the sages of the 
common law? In Sir James Stephen’s book, 


produces 


different results flow from the same cause when 
influencing a writer who may be described as 
primarily a logician and a legal controversialist, 
and only secondarily an historian of the laws of 
his country. 


The ‘ History of the Criminal Law 


of England’ is the work of a disciple of Austin 
who has studied in the school of Maine. We 
should, we confess, prefer to have had the juris- 
prudential discussions, which make up a great 
part of the second volume, published as a sepa- 
rate work from the historical narrative which 
constitutes the substance of the book. The dis- 
cussions, all of them interesting, and many of 
them most admirable in their way, would have 
lost nothing from theseparation. The historical 
narrative, which is in many ways a most im- 
portant contribution to the history of England, 
would, we are convinced, have gained much by 
separation from what, to use a legal term, we 
may call *‘ contentious matter.” The gain would 
have been twofold. The history itself would 
have been fuller and more complete. Sir James 
Stephen has done so much for historical know- 
ledge that we confess to a perhaps ungrateful 
wish that he had done more. His investigations, 
as we hope to show in our next article, have 
absolutely proved, what intelligent students of 
law have long surmised, the intimacy of the 
connection between the legal, the constitutional, 
and the religious history of England. When we 
observe how much light our author has thrown 
upon features in the history of the seventeenth 
century which are often overlooked or ignored ; 
when we find that the facts which he has col- 
lected about trial by jury go very far to explain 
the true development of a very peculiar institu- 
tion; or when we notice how many clews to that 
most interesting branch of all knowledge—the 
knowledge of public opinion in past times—are 
supplied or suggested by Sir James Stephen's 
account of the law of treason, or of the law of 
libel, it is impossible not to feel something like 
vexation at our autbor’s attention being diverted 
from investigations which might have produced 
the richest fruit, to violent assaults on such fal- 
lacies as that embodied, or supposed by the 
assailant to be embodied, in the 
epigram : 


well known 


“ Treason can never prosper—what’s the reason ? 
If it does prosper, none dare call it treason.” 

Nor does the evil of combining, or rather unit- 
ing, historical narrative with logical specula- 
tions end with its diverting the writer from the 
paths of investigation which an historian ought 
to pursue as far as they can possibly lead him. 
A worse result is, that logical theory and his- 
torical statement become blended and confused 
together. This is specially apt to be the case 
when the writer has to deal with that most cu- 
rious topic, the gradual and only half-conscious 
development of law which is in reality nothing 
less than judicial legislation. An historian en- 
gaged on the attempt to discover what is the 
law deducible from the decisions of the courts, 
must in any case, from the nature of things, find 
it extremely difficult to keep apart his notions 
as to what the law ought to be from his view of 
what it actually is; and the only means by 
which to reduce the danger of this error toa 
minimum is to keep speculation or discussion as 
far as possible apart from narration. If this is 
not done, some sort of confusion or mistake is 
certain to ensue. Oddly enough, Mr. Holmes 
and Sir James Stephen appear on this matter to 
be liable to errors which, though dissimilar, are 
really due to one and the same cause. The 
American judge looks at the tendency of a line 
of judgments ; he sees the results which they 
have actually led to—or, at any rate, to which 
they probably will ultimately lead—and, per- 
ceiving a principle on whic): the law (for exam- 
ple, in reference to negligence, as it is now 
administered by the courts) may be justified, he 
is certainly disposed to attribute to the judges 
of former days notions which are really the 
growth of modern enlightenment. The English 
judge, on the other hand, though in some cases 
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is, for instance, in his admirable chapter on 
the connection between madness and responsi- 
bility 
conceive to be the error of Judge Holmes, more 
often looks upon past decisions as having far 
greater fixity than they in reality possess. We 
find it at least difficult to believe that his 
views as to the law of libel, or as to the law of 
blasphemy, do not rest upon the idea that a rule 
once judicially laid down has a kind of fixedness 


he exhibits a leaning toward what we 


which, whatever ought to be the case, no man 
looking at the matter from a merely historical 
point of view would attribute to the fluctuating 
or flexible doctrines of judge-made law. In 
these and some other instances Sir James Ste 
phen’s logical and controversial habits, combined 
with the mode in which he has treated bis sub 
ject, tend at least to perplex and unconsciously 
to falsify bis historical narrative. We have 
pointed out clearly what appear to us its pecu- 
liarities or shortcomings ; we bope in another 
number to prove that in Mr. Justice Stephen's 
hands the ‘ History of the Criminal Law of Eng- 
land’ opens up new views on the whole history 
of the English people. 


ACROSS CHRYSP. 
icross Chrysé. By A. R. Colquhoun. 
York : Scribner & Welford. 2 vols. Svo. 


New 


OF the five famous “ land-islands” to which the 
Greeks gave the name of Chersonesus, and the 
Latins fifth, 
named Aurea (}) xpven, the golden) lies in India 
beyond the Ganges.” In the titles of recent 


books, which show hew tbe coils of exploration 


Peninsula, it was said * the sur 


are tightening around the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, we see a revival in various forms of its 
ancient name. Captain Gill's ‘ River of Golden 
Sand, Miss Bird's ‘ The Golden Chersonese,’ and 
Archibald R. Colquhoun’s ‘ Across the Golden’ 
(as we may translate it) are cases in point. 
Ptolemy's Chryse Chora is but a literal version 
of the Sanskrit Suvarna-Bhumi, or Golden Land, 
apphed in ancient India to the Indo-Chinese re 
gions. The makers of the books we have named, 
instead of coining new titles, bave adhered to 
“Indo-China” is but of re 
cent application, and Cochin (Chinese Kiu-cbin, 
China, though perhaps dating 


206-23 B. C.), is but one 


classic precedents. 


nine divisions) 
back to the Han dynasty 
province of Annamw. The elasticity of Ptolemy's 
geography is availed of by our author, whose 
trip was in reality across the three southern pro- 
vinces of China. 

Physically speaking, this division of peninsular 
Asia isa gridiron shaped country consisting of 
ranges of mountains stretching southwardly 
from Thibet to the tropical oceans. The rivers 
flowing between these mountains are fed by the 
snow of the mid-Asian plateau, and by the na- 
tural supply of a rainy country that 
yields the steam and malaria to which so many 
Europeans succumb. Ethnologically, we have 
in this section of earth a congeries of races pro- 
duced by mutual of the Arvan and 
Mongolian races, and sharing the traits in lesser 
degree of both Hindoos and Chinese. In this 
century, this “last continental region toward 
the East,” asthe author of the ‘ Periplus’ calls 
it, finds itself the unwilling object of emulation 
between rival European nations. The 
English in Burma and the Straits Settlements 
knock at the western door; 
and Tonquin are striving to prise open the east 
ern door; and trade, rather than politics, is the 
real motive power at the ends of the levers. To 
tap the interior commerce both of Indo-China 
and of the border provinces of the Middle King- 
dom, via the sea-coast and rivers, has been the 
real object of English and French diplomacy, 
war, and exploration thus far. The Gallic pio 


very 


contact 


two 


the French in Saigon 








The 


neers have started from the sea 
the British, 
Burma, have sought by overland routes east o1 
west to be true 
paths for the gospel of 
through China” 
traders in 
Harry S. 
to Peking 
war in Tonquin is the failure of the Annamese, 


Nation. 


and up from 


the south, while from China r 


forerunners, waking straight 
trade. 
is the watchword of the British 


Free transit 


China—a policy incarnated in Sir 
Parkes, the newly-appointed minister 


[be impelling cause of the French 


after seven years’ delay, to open the Red River 
Already the 
list of victims of exploration is large 


to French commerce into Yunnan 
Lagree, 
Garnier, Carné, and Mouhot among the French, 
and 
panion) 


Margary and Wahab (the authors com 
the 
sacrificed in the work of 


among Englishmen, “ have been 
Indo Chinese explora 
tion.” Mr. Colquhoun’s dedication, saving tiat- 
tery, reads like the 
gravestone 

Like Columbus 


exactly inscription on a 
and other good discoverers, 
Mr. Colquhoun was incited to plunge into ven 
turesome exploration by reading the tomes of 
Marco Polo 


Colonel Yule calls nim, had, 


“Our medieval Herodotus,” as 
nearly six centuries 
ago, accepted a commission from Khublai Khan, 
which took him through western China, and 
Of the 1,500 miles of Colqu 


houn’s proposed route in 1882, two-thirds of the 


thence to Burma, 
distance would be over ground which, except a 
small portion of Polo's route, had been unde 
scribed by a European. His object was to ex 
plore the rich vein of geographical, ethnological, 
and allied subjects, but the object nearest to his 


true British heart was trade extension. Since 
the French were moving in Tonquin, and at the 
mouth of a practicaily navigable river too, he 


hastened with all speed in order to head off 
French enterprise and open the way for British 
manufactures, As executive engineer of the 
British Public Works in India, as a 


traveller in 


Siam and the Shan country—about which he ts 
now writing a book to be called ‘A ng the 


Shans ’—he had gained experience with Asistics, 
and a thorough practical knowledge of bis craft, 
With such scientifi> training, with the true ex 


plorer’s and surveyor's eye, with a superbly knit 


physical frame, with abundant good nature, 
patience, and power of endurance, Mr. Colqt 
houn possessed the equipment of a successful 


should 


We 
a study of 


traveller. gatber this knowledg 


from his likeness which 


title-page of volume1., even if his bluff, unpolist 


ed narrative did not reveal it 





Obeying the old Dutch proverb “ Raad ! 
daad” (counsel before action), he sought t aud 
vice of Colonel Yule, Captain Colbert 


Baber, and two missionaries of the China Inland 
Aftera few n 
following a thirteen vears’ absence in the E 


nths’ rest in England, 


Mission. 
he sailed in the French steamer Pei ho for Cat 
ton, landing there December 19, 


companion Charles Wahab, a civil engineer 





Donning Chinese costume, and obtaining an in 
terpreter, since they knew ~ Chinese, and ser- 
vants, who signed their contract-papers witt 
thumb-impressions in ink, the party was ready 
to start after a delay of sixteen davs. Their 
parssports covert d the six southern provinces of 
China; and a stack of vermilion-cove visiting 

ards, each having the superticies of ko was 
duly prepared for calls on official magnates 


lesignations were 


ugh Mr. Wabab. who bor 


Their new 


and Sucking-baby, tl 


Messrs. Spear man 


the infantile name, was “a dragon bearded 
worthy,” and Mr. Colquhoun a man of peace 


who soon gave away bis rifle, advising all tra 


vellers to eschew firearms Packing their stores, 
medicines, and instruments in cases enclosing 
each a ten-days’ supply, and weighing sixty 


pounds each—a half-mule or one man load—the 


party of seven embarked on the evening of Feb- 
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} 


present Chinese policy of letting things alone 
Protection to life, and light-draught steamers 
would work wonders in commerce. 


The second stage of the journey began from 
Pésé, through southeastern Yunnan, in light 
marching order, with little but instruments, 
canned soup, and flannel. This province is in 


habited largely by the Lolos, or aboriginal tribes 
only partially under Crinese rule. They have 
a written language, and Mr. Colborne Saber bas 
recently obtained several of their interesting 


manuscripts. For years, the Mohammedan rs 
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tels and the imperia] troops devastated Yunnan, 
and everywhere were seen ruins of towns and 
cities, deserted mines and industries, while the 
population had been reduced to one-tenth of its 
of cos 


brightened the 


former number. The wondrous vanety 


tume—a strange sight in China 


In this part of vol. i, and throughout 


cene 
vol. ii., the author drops the larger but common 
place illustrations, and sprinkles on nearly every 
thumb-nail sketches of implements, orna 
and faces, 
from photographs, and reductions from native 
drawings, He 


meets personally some of the Chinese generals 


pape 


ments, costumes, with larger cuts 


which are of superlative interest. 


whose military prowess or cold-blooded treachery 
re(stablished the imperial rule after awful car 
nage, These mandarins, whose ignorance of 
topography is constantly criticised, seem unable 
to accommodate the ways of the aboriginal hill 
Their only idea of govern- 
ment is that of coercion. They are especially 
unable to deal with a mining population, and 
hence dis-ourage all attempts to develop mineral 


tribes to their own. 


riches. A modern Kung-su is reeded to induce 
the Lolo aborigines to “ wear oxen at the 
waist and heifers at the belt "—which is the 


celestial method of beating swords into plough- 
shares. Under Western methods of government, 
Mr. Colquhoun thinks, all would be different, 
and wealth and population increase tenfold in a 
few generations. Both silver and gold are found 
in great richness in Yunnan. The rivers were 
crossed by suspension bridges, many of them of 
iron, and others of massive masonry on a series 
of arches. With much that was imposing in 
architecture, notably some quadrangular Mo- 
hammedan pagodas, much was out of repair. 
Mr. Colquhoun comes to the conclusion that the 
natural bed of the future railroad over which 
the traffic of Yunnan and soutbern China shall 
yet pass. lies in an extension from British Burma, 
and not through Tonquin or the Cambodia 
River valley. In other words, he believes that 
the English, and not the French, bave already 
the “ inside track.” No wonder that three Paris 
publishers have broken off negotiations for pub- 
lishing ‘ Across Chrysé,’ 

The closing part of the second volume becomes 
exciting as the reader travels in spirit with the 
brave ey plorers forcing their way through the 
wildest part of China across the frontier, amid 
the discomforts of malaria, plague, poverty, 
and danger from brigands. Courage, 
quinine, and the aid of French missionaries, 
however, secure their safe arrival at Bhamo, 
north of Mandalay, where, in British Burma: 


rain, 


they meet American missionaries, soap, bath- 
tubs, linen table-cloths, “a fairy breakfast,” 
Anglo-Saxon speech, and all the comforts of 
home. Mr. Wahab, who fell a victim to unboil- 
ed water, reaches England to die, wmle the au- 
thor, despite the strain upon nerves and frame, 
may yet live to ride into Yunnan behind a loco- 
motive. 

The two superbly printed volumes which form 
the memorial of the latest, as it is one of the 
most brilliant, successes in modern exploration, 
are replete with fresh information of sterling 
value. Two folding maps give the land and 
water route at a glance, and the illustrations, 
especially of the second volume, are worth the 
study of costumers and artists as well as of the 
casual reader. The author's style is unstudied 
and easy, without repetitions or redundancies, 
and the narrative is enlivened with amusing as 
well as thrilling incidents. One learns to admire 
Mr. Colquhoun as well for his kindness of heart 
as for bis tenacity of purpose. We close this re 
view by appending bis remarks about beards, 
which will serve as a specimen both of his style 
and of his powers of observation: 

“ The Chinese are never tired of ridiculing the 


The Nation. 


beards of foreigners, but in reality they have 
the greatest reverence for hirsute appendages, 
as may be seen from the pictures and statues of 
celebrated men, nearly every one of whom 1s en- 
dowed with a beard which he probably never 
possessed. In the bistorical plays their famous 
characters are always bearded, and the stroking 
and management of the beard forms an impor- 
tant item of the actor’s by-play. Again, the 
attention given by old men to combing the few 
straggling hairs which may give them any pre- 
tension toa beard, are proofs of tne regard in 
which tbey hold them. Finally the Chinese 
phrase has it, ‘San pu-chiu’; there are tbree 
things, not to be sought for or obtained, which 
are said to be—whiskers, a son,and wealth. Tbe 
Chinese proverb says that one cannot have all 
these three fzu.” 


The English Novel and the Principle of its De- 
By Sidney Lanier. Charles Scrib- 
1883, 


velopment. 
ner’s Sons, 


THIS volume is an apotheosis of George Eliot. 
The English novel, so far as it is the work of 
other writers, is treated of solely in relation to 
her, and very briefly. Onity Richardson, Field- 
ing, Smollett, Sterne, Thackeray, and Dickens 
can properly be said to receive any attention at 
all; of these the first four are abruptly dismissed 
by the author, with the remark, “If I bad my 
way with these classic books, I would blot them 
from the face of the earth.” Thackeray is de- 
scribed as the “ somewhat slack, somewhat low- 
pitebed satirist,” who “ worked so often in a 
mood of nate,” while to Dickens alone is granted 
the laurel, maivly, it appears, because his sketch 
es of the debtors’ prisons had some influence in 
effecting practical reform. But the success with 
which, to our author's eyes, the rod of George 
Eliot has swallowed up the rods of all the ‘slse 
magicians, is most manifest in his fixing on tbat 
element of civilization which most plainly un- 
derlies her work as the principle of the develop- 
ment of the novel in general. As he states it, 
this principle, the distinctive mark of the modern 
age, is the heightened sense of personality which, 
about two hundred years ago, being felt in rela- 
tion to Nature, resulted in the rise of science 
(Newton), and, somewhat later, being felt in re- 
lation to the Unknown and to humanity, resuit- 
ed, in the respective cases, in the rise of music 
(Bach), and of the novel (Richardson). In re- 
gard to the immediate subject in band the posi- 
tion is, apparently, that a warmer sympathy 
with mankind, induced by keener self. conscious- 
ness, wakes the imagination of the novelist and 
engages the attention of the reader; or, more 
simply, in the novel we have philanthropy de- 
termined to artistic creation and enjoyment in- 
stead of to charitable works. 

The working out of this theory is unsatisfac- 
tory because the survey of the facts involved is 
very incomplete, and the glorification of George 
Eliot is evidently a predetermined result. Every 
social principle affecting the development of the 
novel is ignored except the single one of the 
moral individuation of society, with the inten- 
tion of degrading all novelists but the one most 
obviously and consciously humanitarian; and 
even in treating of this principle the author in- 
dulges in an exaggeration which gives his work 
the character of a special plea rather than of 
scientific investigation. There was hardly any 
necessity for him to prove the growth of the 
sense of personality as a factor of progress, for 
it has long been an accepted fact, as appears in 
the commonplace of criticism that the Greek 
drama is a play of fate, and the Elizabethan 
one of cbaracter; but he has entered on an elabo- 
rate contrast of 4Eschylus’s ‘ Prometheus Bound’ 
with Shelley's * Prometheus Unbound’ and Tay- 
lor’s * Deucalion,’ in the course of which he states 
that the Greeks failed to conceive of personality, 
and discoursed of it as blind men of colors. The 
‘ Prometheus Bound ’ itself is sufficient evidence 
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against sucb an assertion. In that play, it is 
true, the fixity of moral character, the necessity 
the gods are under of using means to an end, 
and the prominence given to physical torture, 
indicate spiritual conceptions lower than our 
own; but the rebellion of the Titan, and his self 
sacrifice for the benefit of an unrelated and in- 
ferior race, illustrate forcibly the power of being 
a law unto one’s self, and the duty of obeying 
that law at any cost, which are fundamental in 
the modern idea of personality. The modern 
conscience is far more keen, the modern will is 
more free and more persistent, but the Greeks 
were by no means destitute of the sense of per- 
sonality or ignorant of its value as a social 
power; to state that what is called moral in- 
dividuation began later than the Periclean age, 
and that the rise of science, music, and tbe novel, 
about the year 1700, was due to the sudden en- 
ergizing of this principle, is, to say the least, 
misleading. 

In fact, the whole treatment of the socio- 
logy of the subject is so vague, slight, and dis- 
cursive, and is, besides, so involved in doubt- 
ful literary criticism, that discussion of it is 
futile. When we read, for example, that the 
substitution of the conception of Love for that 
of Justice as the organic idea of the moral order 
of the universe “ received clear expression for the 
first time in English literature in the works of 
Mrs. Browning and George Eliot,” there is no- 
thing left for us but to wonder and besilent. In 
the same mood, which is certainly not one of 
consent, we bear that Bayard Taylor contained 
explicitly “ what was implicit in Shelley, and a 
great deal more,” that “the Platonic Plato” was 
“a Zola, the dialectic Plato” “a dreaming 
Buddha,” and ‘‘the ideal Plato” ‘a brawny 
Whitman,” and many similarly original dicta. 
In consequence of these preliminary utterances, 
however, we are not totally unprepared for the 
author's climax, in which he explains the substi 
tution of the novel for the drama by pronounc- 
ing the latter an artistic form too simple and in- 
flexible to express the modern spirit, which lifts 
the novelist to the rank of a god, omniscient in 
regard to the secret motives of character, where- 
as tbe dramatist—mere man tbat he was—was 
limited to its actual manifestation in word and 
act; a change, we are told, which is “ simply 
another phase of the growth of man from 
Shakspere to George Eliot.” Eulogy, and some 
will think infatuation, could no further go. 

Here and there in the volume is much original 
and suggestive matter but slightly related to the 
main theme; but, in general, after the first plea- 
sant shock of surprise is over, the ideas are re- 
Among these is the author’s theory of the 
rhythmic speech of primeval man at the rate of 
ten syllables to a respiration, wherein he finds the 
basis of the pentameter; and also his definition 
of prose as poetry of very complex rhythm. 
These we have no space to discuss. In justice to 
the autbor it should be said in conclusion that 
he had never prepared these lectures for the 
press; doubtless they were interesting to the 
audience that first listened to them, but they 
have neither the thoroughness, impartiality, nor 
finish which evidently entered into Mr. Lanier’s 
own 1deal of a scholarly book. 


” 4 


jected. 


Germany Seen without Spectacles. 
Ruggies. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Mr. RUGGLEs, late United States Consul at 
Malta and Barcelona, has collected under the 
above title a series of articles originally written 
for the newspapers. They are all of a rather 
gauzy texture, and will not require of the laziest 
of summer readers any heating intellectual ex- 
ertion. The title is probably more appropriate 
than the author isaware. By spectacles he evi-_ 


By Henry 
1883, 


dently means colored spectacles—his aim being 
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to give an unbiassed and frank account of what 
he saw in Germany. But the lack of spectacles 
not infrequently obliges him to take a ‘“* short 
sighted ” or superficial view of things, as is com- 
monly the case with tourists who ** do” a country 
in a few weeks. This is specially true of the 
first chapters, on Heidelberg, which appear to be 
largely based on gossip, and to have been un 
favorably influenced by Mark Twain’s * Tramp 
Abroad.’ But in Mark Twain’s book it 
to distinguish the from the 
whereas it is quite otherwise in Mr. Ruggles’s 
chapters. He gravely informs the reader, for 
instance, that no strangers are tolerated in the 
beer-halls favored by the Heidelberg students : 
and if one does appear, he is hustled out. This 
is not true, nor is there any indication that it is 


IS easy 


facts burlesque, 


intended as a joke. The same criticism applies 
to the statements that beer takes the place of 
coffee in the morning (whereas no German ever 
misses his morning cup of coffee); that in Heidel- 
berg there is scarcely a night without street 
rows between students, citizens, and the public 
(whereas the reviewer did not hear of a single 
row during a residence of five months) ; that the 
professors interrupt their lectures and slip out of 
that it does 
not require long years of preparation to enter a 


the room to get a glass of beer (!) ; 


German university (which is true only in the 
case of Americans) ; that Stuttgart is one of the 
great musical cities of Germany ; that there are 
no hand-organ grinders in Germany (whereas 
they are a perfect pest, and in Berlin are regu- 
larly licensed) ; that Germans are sv prolific that 
a mother seldom has less than eight or ten chil- 


+ 


dren, ete. In the subsequent chapters these 
and are 
more in the nature of exaggerations, such as a 
writer may legitimately indulge in for the sake 
of contrast, and in order to bring a scene more 
vividly before the reader’s eyes. 

A large variety of topics are discussed in the 
twenty-six chapters of the book, among them 
being ‘‘ Fires in German Cities”; ** Beer-Drinking 
in Germany”; ‘‘ Baden-Baden, the European 
Saratoga”; Wirtemberg and Stuttgart, includ 
ing an account of how Mr. Jackson came to be 


overstatements are not so frequent, 


the King’s favorite ; the Bavarian capital, its 
art-treasures and beer-drinking customs ; Dres 
den, Berlin, and Potsdam ; Americans abroad: 
cost of living : eating and drinking ; the sugar- 
beet in Germany, etc. Of all the reprehensible 
features of German life, none seems to have an- 
noyed Mr. Ruggles so much as the degradation 
“What the 
came] is to the Arab, woman is to the German,” 
he exclaims ; 


of the women of the lower classes, 


and one of his first pen pictures is 
a small garden in which a woman incessantly 
toils while her husband sits near by and drinks 
his beer. The sight of ‘‘ these poor creatures, 
many of them feeble and tottering with old age, 
working and toiling in tbe fields like bond- 
slaves from sunrise to sunset, shovelling, hoeing, 
and digging, supplying the work 
horses or mules in dragging heavy loads through 


places of 


the streets and over country roads, toiling and 
bending beneath enormous their 
and shoulders,” probably the 
greatest of all contrasts between America and 
Germany. It 


burdens on 
heads affords 
is considered improper for a ro 
bust man to carry bome a small bundle or a 
satchel, but it is quite in order that a servant 
girl of fourteen years should carry bis heavy 
travelling-bag while he 
his cane. 


walks along swinging 


RIDE 
} 

] 
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Mr. Ruggles spares his readers a 
account of the evils of the military system, but 
it is evident that the state of affairs bere alluded 
to, in so far as it is not a simple survival 


hunting stage of German civilization, is a direct 
result of the system which compels the youn 
men to waste the best vears of their lif 


army, and leaves the work to be done by the 
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women. In this connection Mr. Ruggles might 
have alluded to another odious custom of a simi 
lar kind 
The dog is not by nature fitted forsuch drudgery 
any than woman, and he 
pletely demoralized and degraded by it. It is 
not an unusual thing to see a poor dog, with pr 


viz., that of using dogs to draw vehicles. 


becomes com 


more 


truding tongue, exerting his utmost strength to 
pull a loaded cart up a hill, while the boy who 
ought to help him along is heartless enough to 
; and there is no 
Mr. Bergh to punish this cruelty unless it as 
the 
case the police may interfere. 

Although it cannot be denied that the Ger 
take life their 
amusements more than we do, it is clear to the 


add his own weight to the load 


sumes form of absolute torture, in which 


mans more easily and enjoy 
most superficial observer that in some respects 
their sense of personal comfort is not so highly 
developed as ours, They not only overtask their 
women and their dogs. but they deny themselves 
the absolute repose and comfort afforded by a 
well-proportioned and well-made bed. On this 
topic Mr. Ruggles is even eloquent. Like most 
found that the bedsteads 


were usually several inches too short for a full 


tourists, he and sheets 


grown man, aud, as double beds are unknow 


little is gained by an attempt to ‘double up 
This procrustean habit is perhaps the least ex 
cusable of all German nuisances, and it is dithi 


cult to account for it except on the 


ground of 
economy. <A housewife who is capable of put 
matches on the bill as an 
the 
that nay be effected by getting the planks and 
the short. The 


mistress of the house has various ways of saving 


ting a cent’s worth of 


extra, is not above figuring out saving 


4 


sheets of bed a few inches too 
money, and one of the neatest is mentioned on 


page 122. The wages of servants are always 
very low, seldom exceeding two or three dollars 
a month ; but when the family travels even this 
amount is withheld—“ the pleasure of travelling 
and the privilege of seeing the sights of the out 
side world being considered a sufticient recom- 


It is 


however, that many well-to do Americans, when 


pense for her services.” only fair to state, 


they get to Germany, develop a taste for pet 
riousness which they never display at home \ 
case is mentioned of a rich American lady wt 


1 


bad in Paris laid in a good stock of jewelrv, and 





who subsequently beat down the wages her 


German sewing- woman from thirty-six to twen 
tv- four cents a day, while her husband offered a 
poor market- woman seventeen pfennigs for some 


vegetables priced at twenty, thus savi 





Mr. Rugeles has some inte 
remarks on Amer 
their ditfer 


considerable 


quarters of a cent. 
resting who reside per 
manently abroad ; 
with 
against‘the American students who attend Ger 


‘ans 





lyzes 


aculben 








man universities displays a lack of personal 
experience There are, of Course, sor 4 
them who are too ignorant of the language t 
profit by the lectures of the professors, but the 
majority are sufficiently well informed to derive 

amount of benefit from their foreigu studies 
wl they 1 \ ive s red a 
This remark apples part ¥ to th 
students who attend t sat \ and 
B n, Where thev « poortunities f b 
servation w ! ezes, W their 
learth of eminent st L11STs Ter 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Ruggles did not 
go to \ na and add a apter on that city 
wl wv i have affor i bim a much fresher 
tield of observation than Dresden or Heidelber 
with t re i cbapter on that! st dreary 
ind stupid of all sut ts—the student's’ duels 
Considering how fond Americans ar f Paris 
and that Vienna is t German Paris, it seems 
strange that Vienna should be so neglected by 
American tourists. Few but medical students 


are to be met there, though it is safe to assert 
that the combined attractions of Dresden, Stutt 
gart, and Berlin (the three favorite Americar 
resorts) do not equal those of the Austrian cay 


tal, where the Orient 


theatres and the opera are better tha 





many, and the people more social and mon 
bent on bavirg a cowl t e, allowing the visit 
to have his share The main reason of this 
neglect is probably the out-of the-way ent 
of the city. Not long ago it was proposed to ay 
point a commission to investigate t! CAUSES 
the scarcity of visitors and the best wavs of at 
tracting them A novel of Viennese life by M 
James or Mr. Howells would probably bay 
much intluence as anything If the ut 
would confer the freedom of their t\ 
of these writers, and 1oduce | to sy fay 
among them, their desires w 1 probe 
gratitied 
D> 1; H s Laf 1 ee \ Re 
By Jobn H. Applet MA ate \V - 
Mark's, Staplet 1, Sussex LH ‘ 
M.A., I woof Ques ( , 
Profes 1 { pearatis l ¥. (32 
Land Trubner & ( 
WE he have are { 
energe reer of a vot 
With a characte a | x ‘ " 
wha hie i eve i \ “ 
natural ¢ i ‘ ~ i 
I scholastic advanta 
Charles Edward \y t Y lw 
the Ip Met n -_ t\ \ 
list tly id . irk a 
ers. His was not, howe tt t 
ind s absorbed sy l 
ni taphvsicia l Was als i 
t ist if’ f 
{ his 1 x i 
f tl “ t sen i 
\ 1 h ey 1 t = ‘ | 
‘OpVI 
Especially not i rt . . ) 
t Applet “ ‘ t Uhre 
ters of an finished work l I 
first of f s isa bie i “ 
tern ft rit ~ for st VitV. and w 1 
t 1 ria t rs { its illvos i 
i nt, is t statem ind archi 
1 nent Bott 1 the t i gx chapters 
tit | \ | a for Me } s ire ma v 
erned wit t vagaries M Matthew 
! to Mr. Arnold. as the w j 
with wearis é af (rod is 
{ rseives which ikes f 
righteousness which Doctor Apy nw 
remarks that this “is not what we mean by 
God ; it is simply the disembodied ghost of tl 
eit ¢ s Ava ava ig tl iself fy ent 
lefinitions which M1 Arnold hi given of 
God" and ‘‘ eterna Doctor Appleton point 
it that, on his exegesis, a well-known passa 
f the Old Testament calls to | iltered int 
Hear, © Israel: the habitual our seriousne 
habitual Doctor Appleton, in words rep 


resented as substantially his own saw for him 
self, and h yo 1 to aid others to see, the « mpati 


bilitw of a fearless philosophy with genuine 


Christianity To him there was no avowed 


discrepancy in being, as he was, simultaneously 
of Hex the 
Church of England, and, possibly, a third inde 


a follower el, a devout member of 


finable something or other. From some one of 


his standing-points he therefore, able to 
enunciate that 
and that 


profoundly immoral.” 


was, 
“ religion originates out of curio 
“all religions are at the outset 
“To think of the 
Supreme as an individual man, as in Christian 


sity, 


Again: 


ity, is only possible after the first tightness of 
the social bond is becoming relaxed ; it is only 
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possible in a period of social decomposition. To i does violence to one’s sensibilities to see a por- 
us God is Nature; he is Humanity, or, as I | tion of the Parthenon frieze, the facade of St. 
should prefer to say, Sociality ; and he is Con- | Mark’s, and Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Creation of Man” 
science,” That Doctor Appleton, if he had lived | rendered in the manner of Walter Crane’s toy- 
to reflect some years longer, would have found | book illustrations. 

himself in an intellectual attitude different from 
that in which he was overtaken by death, is not 
to be questioned. None except one to whom 
but little has as yet become satisfactorily clear 
and certain could acknowledge, as he acknow- 
ledges, ‘‘ We are all, in these days, detached 
from our old moorings, and are reaching for- 
ward, both in thought and emotion, into the un- 
known, and putting to sea without a compass. 


Selections from the Poems of Ovid. With Notes 
by J. L. Lincoln, LL D., Professor of Latin in 
Brown University. D. Appleton & Co, 1882. 
12mo, 238 pp. 


It has long been the custom, in some American 
schools, for boys to read Ovid in their preparation 
for college. The best formsin which this author 
has been accessible have been the Ovid in 
‘‘Schmitz and Zumpt’s Series,” published in 
Edinburgh and reprinted in this country by 
Blanchard & Lea, of Philadelphia, and the 
selections in the Tibullus and Ovid of Doctor 
Art and the Formation of Taste. Six Lectures | Ramsay, the learned Professor of Humanity in 

by Lucy Crane, with Illustrations drawn by | the University of Glasgow, the part of which 

Thomas and Walter Crane. London and New | containing Ovid has been lately reprinted at 

York: Macmillan & Co. 1882. Oxford in the ‘* Clarendon Series.” To these is 
Tus book possesses little freshness of thought, | n0w added this excellent edition by Professor 
and it gives expression to some erroneous ideas; | Liucetn, in which no place has been allowed 
but it nevertheless presents some true principles | to a; ing whatsoever that is unsuitable for 
in a clear and sensible way, and it may, there- | the » ““@ sudent to read. Ovid has certain 
fore, be useful to a class of readers who have | characte. Up ot make him, when judiciously 
little time or inclination for extended study of | edited, aver, ~% * for boys to read first ; as, 
the principles of design. {t will help such read- | his power of de % > which he must have 
ers to understand bow superficial and meretri- | gained by minute an “a “t observation, and 
cious is the greater part of what now passes for his easy and lively sty: ich seems like a 
decorative art. It will help them, also, to see | natural gift. The dignified Virgil and the 
that the love of novelty and display—which so | learned Horace may well follow Ovid. Professor 
largely influences popular decoration—is dis- | Lincoln would go so far as to substitute Ovid 
tinctly opposed to what is good in any art. Miss | for Virgil in the reading of our schools, and at 
Crane clearly shows that we are now suffering | Brown University Ovid is accepted instead of 
from what is being done in the name of artmore | Virgil in the requisites for admission ; at Am- 
than from any indifference to it—that popular | herst College an equal number of lines of the 
art is largely capricious and fanciful, rather | ‘Metamorphoses’ are accepted instead of the 
than an outgrowth of constant principles and | ‘Eclogues’ and the first two books of the 
true sentiment. If our undisciplined tastes are | ‘Georgics,’ while Yale College, in addition to a 
appealed to, we are satisfied, whereas she says | certain amovnt of Virgil, actually requires 
truly that ‘‘it is not enough for us to like this | 2,500 lines of the ‘Metamorphoses.’ We are sin- 
or that, but we should know what is worth | cerely glad to see any encouragement of the 
liking, and why it is so.” study of Ovid. 

Awong the erroneous passages is one on page The chief objection to the view of Professor 
10, where Miss Crane treats of the ‘‘art of man | Lincoln is the fact that in America Virgil is re- 
in three conditions or stages,” which are stated | garded, and always has been regarded, as a 
to be respectively: useful art, decorative art, | schoolbook, as it was with the Roman boys— 
and fine art. Miss Crane conceives that decora- | *“‘Cum . . . hereret fuligo Maroni.”’ 
tive art grows out of usefulart, andthat between | So far as we know, Virgil is hardly read at all 
decorative art and fine art there is such a dis- | in our best colleges, and thus the only opportu- 
tinction as to constitute them separate classes, | nity we have to know this author is at school. 
to this we cannot subscribe. We apprehend | But there is no reason why both Ovid and Virgil 
that decorative art grows out of man’s inherent | should not be read in our schools; and with such 
sense of and craving for beauty, and not at all admirable editions of these poets as we now have, 
out of the useful arts. Architecture, for in- | American as well as English teachers are cer- 
stance, does not grow out of any material use. tainly at fault if they do not in a good degree 
Only building grows out of this. So far as ma- master these great writers and teach them, with 
terial needs are concerned, buildingsimplyassuch delight to themselves and their pupils, instead 
is entirely sufficient. But when our esthetic needs | of making dull grinds of them as they too 
are considered, then we require not building frequently do of their elementary books. Doc- 
merely, but beautiful building, and the fine art tor Lincoln, from his previous labors in this 
of architecture is called into being. field, on bis excellent edition of Horace and 

ic illustrations to the book are very poor. It of Livy, was well prepared to give us a good 


Our thoughts, instead of being thought out to 
the end of them, are crossed by other thoughts» 
and these by others ; so that they are all broken 
and incomplete.” 











Ovid. These ‘Selections’ are mostly from the 
‘Metamorphoses.’ A life of Ovid is prefixed to 
the work, and remarks on Ovid’s versification. 
A commentary, filling ninety-nine pages, fol- 
lows the text. The editor bas drawn his ma- 
terials from the best sources, from Siebel’s and 
Haupt’s and Ramsay’s editions, and from Sie- 
bel’s dictionary to the ‘Metamorphoses.’ It is 
a great convenience to the beginner to havea 
special dictionary to his author, as Professor 
Frieze’s and Professor Greenough’s to the works 
of Virgil, and Professor Lincoln promises one for 
the present volume. The indefatigable Germans 
have paved the way for us here by many dic 
tionaries of this class, some of great fulness and 
of special value, as of Phadrus and Nepos and 
Cesar, and of Horace and Virgil and Ovid. We 
add that the publishers have done their best 
with this book. The type is clear and hand 
some, the form handy ; and the paper is of a 
yellow tone and unglazed—just what seems best 
for the precious eyes of the young student. 


L’Electricité comme Force Motrice. Par le 
Comte Th. du Moncel et M. Frank Geraldy. 
Paris : Hachette; New York: F. W. Cbris- 
tern. 1883. 

Many believe that the great future of electricity 

is in the direction of the transmission of power 

rather than in that of illumination. Companies 
are already formed in this country and in Europe 
to propel street-cars by electricity, and to utilize 
this form of energy in driving small motors. 
One engaged in the study of electricity could 
have predicted with great certainty that Count 
du Moncel would publish a treatise on this sub- 
ject. His pen is very prolific, and he is the 
modern type in science of the ancient flying 
messenger anxious to be the first to announce 
wonderful results to the world. On the whole, 
we are pleased with this treatise. It is true that 
the method followed is that of Knickerbocker’s 

‘History of New York.’ Du Moncel begins very 

nearly with the creation of the world of dynamo 

machines, and proceeds by easy gradients to the 
wonderful present. 

‘Alors qu’on ne développait a grand’peine, 
par les moyens électriques, que quelques kilo- 
grammétres de force, aujourd'hui on fait travail- 
ler des charrues, des pompes A jets énormes, des 
grues, des scieries méchaniques, des machines 
a raboter, A percer, A forer, des tramways 
méme !!!!” 

The exclamation-points are Du Moncel’s, and 

who will compiain of superabundance when the 

richness of the subject and the enthusiasm of the 
author are considered ? 

Du Moncel gives, on the whole, enlightened 
criticisms of the various dynamo macbines 
which have met his eye in the late expositions 
in Europe. He describes the small motors of 
Trouvé and of Despretz, and the various experi- 
ments with them, better than any previous 
writer has done. We find no reference to the 
application of storage-batteries to the transmis- 
sion of power, and the electrical tricycle must 
apparently have a place in a new treatise. 
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